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Promoting Growth and Development 


Through Reading 


PAUL 


Schools were founded America 
the assumption that reading experience 
would affect not only children’s attitudes 


but also their behavior. Accordingly, the 
materials included textbooks reflected 
prevailing ideals each period. Thus the 
most famous textbook colonial days, 
the New England Primer, contained reli- 
gious and secular materials. Textbooks 
published somewhat later included ma- 
terials designed foster nationalism. Dur- 
ing another period, the subject matter 
textbooks was designed foster literary 
appreciation and taste. The use these 
textbooks undoubtedly influenced the at- 
titudes children and youth. For ex- 
ample, there can little question that the 
McGuffey Readers exerted far-reaching 
influence upon the mind America. 
Henry Ford paid this tribute these 
books: “Truth, honesty, fair dealing, in- 
itiative, invention, self-reliance these 
were the fundamentals the McGuffey 
Readers. They are timeless now they 


were then.” And Mark Sullivan stated that 
“to probably nine out ten average 
Americans, what taste literature they 
got from Readers was all they 
ever had; what literature the children 
brought into the home 
Readers was all that ever came. Broad 
classical reading was decidedly not general. 
McGuffey, short, because the lever- 
age his Readers, had large part 
forming the mind 

Testimony Regarding the Value 

Reading 

One may find novels and bio- 
graphies additional tributes and testimo- 
nies the influence books upon in- 
Paul. Reading Modern Education. 
Boston: Heath and Company, 1949, 
See also Witty Paul. “Relation Reading 
Personality Development.” Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monograph, No. 72, Keeping Reading 
Programs Abreast the Times. Chicago: The 
University Chicago Press, (October 1950), 
pp. 172-177. 


*Professor Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
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dividual thought and behavior. The follow- 
ing passage reflects some values placed up- 
reading the author The Egyptian: 


was scratching those everlast- 
ing symbols letters for cutting stone 
and beside them the abbreviated signs 
used for writing paper when sud- 
denly some forgotten word 
some queer flash within myself, spoke and 
brought these characters life. ...The 
pictures became word, the word syll- 
able, the syllable letter. When set pic- 
ture picture new words leaped forth 
living words, quite distinct from the 
symbols. Any yokel can understand one 
picture, but two together have meaning 
only for the literate. ...The experience 
was more exciting, more fascinating 
than snatching pomegranate from the 
seller’s basket Sweeter than dried 
date, delicious water the 


chapter entitled, “Larval Stage 
Bookworm” the biography Happy Days, 
contains the following acknowledgement 
the influence Huckleberry Finn upon 
the author, who writes: 

[It] was probably the most stupendous 
tell you the effect had upon 
talk would sound frantic, and even delir- 
ious. Its import was genuinely terrific. 
had not gone further than the first incom- 
parable chapter before realized, child 
though was, that had entered domain 
new and gorgeous wonders. simply 
couldn’t put the book 

Like many other boys who find enjoyment 
great book, Mencken realized 
what books can mean— that there would 
books and more books throughout his 
entire life. 


Basic Needs and Reading 


Increasingly, writers the profession- 
Mika. The Egyptian. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons, 1949. pp. 16-17. 

Happy Days. New York: 


fred Knopf, 1940. Chapter pp. 163 and 
167. 
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literature education have stressed the 
contribution reading personality de- 
velopment and individual happiness. They 
assert that some kinds reading materials 
can employed help children and 
young people understand themselves 
better. Other books may used provide 
information value engendering 
appreciation people and society. Still 
other books may prove the source great 
individual pleasure because their close 
relationship particular interests. These 
and many other functions books suggest 
their value serving the basic needs 
boys and girls. recent years, authors 
books the teaching English have sug- 
gested ways which classroom teachers 
may use books offer pupils experience 
reading closely associated with their 
needs. For example, Lenrow compiled 
comprehensive lists books designed 
aid pupils understanding themselves 
and their personal environment, com- 
prehending social problems and issues, and 
1940, the writer this article described 
some results the use this approach 
teaching 


Directly following World War II, the 
use books satisfy basic human needs 
was endorsed the committee which pre- 
pared the Forty-Seventh earbook, Part Il, 
National Society for the Study Educa- 
tion. Improved personal adjustment was 


New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 
1940. 

Paul. “Children’s Needs The Basis 
for Language Programs,” Pupils Are People, 
Nellie Appy (Chm.). National Council 


Teachers English, New York: Appleton-Cen- 
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set forth one the objectives reading 
instruction.” 


Within the past year two, writers 
have repeatedly emphasized the personal 
values reading. Burrows has described 
the progress many modern elementary 
school teachers are making studying the 
interests and needs pupils and de- 
vising effective individual programs 
Burton believes that the high 
school teacher, like the elementary school 
teacher, should primarily concerned 
with pupil needs not with prescribed 
lists 


DeBoer also notes the changed em- 
phasis from books taught, the 
needs the pupils. 

Instruction literature today under- 
takes, addition the development 
pleasure, appreciation, and discernment 
the reading worthy literature, the cul- 
tivation personal, social, and spiritual 
insights and such modifications per- 


sonality will result desirable be- 
havorial 


clear that progress has been made 
the use reading promote personal 
adjustment and mental health. However, 
much remains accomplished. DeBoer 
believes that stand today only the 


National Society for the Study Education. 
Forty-Seventh earbook, Part Reading the 
High School and College. Edited Nelson 
Henry. Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1948. 

‘Burrows, Alvena Treut. “Caste System 
Democracy Teaching Reading,” Elementary 
English, Vol. (March 1950), pp. 145- 
148 and 157. 


‘Burton, Dwight Always Book for 
You,” The English Journal, Vol. 
(Sept. pp. 371-75. 

DeBoer, John. “Literature and Human Be- 
The English Journal, Vol. 
(February 1950), pp. 76-82. 
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beginning the long road which leads 
understanding the techniques which 
may create the insights, attitudes, and 
predispositions necessary for mental health 
and civilized society. The research that 
need this area must unsentiment- 
al, thorough, unremitting.” 
What Extent Does Reading Affect 
Attitude and Behavior? 

The foregoing quotations suggest the 
value experience reading the lives 
individuals. However, experimental 
studies have yielded contradictory results 
concerning the nature and amount in- 
fluence exerted reading. For example, 
Nila Smith reports study which 
teachers grades four through eight 
five schools asked pupils cite books, 
stories, poems which had changed their 
thinking affected their attitudes. Sixty- 
one per cent the pupils reported that 
changes had resulted from their reading. 
And about ten per cent indicated that 
changes behavior also transpired. Many 
books were cited. Smith observes that 
“with one exception, two children 
any room mentioned the same book 
one which had changed their thinking 
attitudes. Practically many different 
titles were mentioned any one room 
there were children 
This study led the author conclude that 
reading does affect the attitudes pupils, 
but that the results reading are highly 
individual and personal. 


Another investigator questions the ef- 
fectiveness reading changing people’s 
attitudes. During the 1940 presidential 
campaign, Bernard Berelson studied the 


Nila “The Personal and Social 
Values Reading,” Elementary English, XXV, 
(December 1948), pp. 490-500. 
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reactions six hundred adults reading 
materials dealing with political topics, and 
concluded: 

People the same kind seem hold 
the same political opinions whether they 
read books great deal not all. 
more often true that people select their 
reading support their predispositions 
than that their reading changes their opin- 
ions overcoming the influence their 

Books and articles are often assigned 
pupils the assumption that they will 
influence their attitudes toward minority 
“racial groups.” the elementary 
school, books Means, Felsen, 
and John Tunis have been effectively 
employed. And variety similar but 
more mature presentations are used the 
secondary school intelligent teachers 
who seek lead pupils through reading 
become tolerant and appreciative 
others. However, pupils not always dis- 
play the attitudes expected from such read- 
ing. Their acceptance presentations and 
their responses the situation are in- 
fluenced factors such their back- 
ground experience, their prejudices, and 
their preconceived ideas different 

Some Practical Uses Bibliotherapy 

Recently, have had revival in- 
terest old practice bibliotherapy. 
Keneally describes the use bibliotherapy 
this way: 

Bibliotherapy used not only 


mental institutions, but veterans’ hos- 

pitals, tuberculosis hospitals, and gen- 
Bernard. “The Public Library, Book 
Reading, and Political The Library 
Quarterly, (October 1945), pp. 298-99. 
Douglas; Berelson, Bernard; and 
Bradshaw, Franklin. What Reading Does 
People. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1940. 
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eral hospitals. has also been used and 
found helpful prisons. Recently biblio- 
therapy has been used with problem chil- 
dren means inculcating ideals and 
correct moral principles. may consider 
every library whether home, school, 
hospital, prison place for possible 

Most workers the field biblio- 
therapy recognize the potentialities the 
practice, but they also concede its short- 
comings. For example, Menninger states: 

Reading method treatment must 
still regarded hit and miss proce- 
dure from scientific point view. 

Nevertheless, many individuals derive 

great deal benefit from it, often gain re- 

assurance, Qccasionally gain insight 
through the material they read. This not 
necessarily limited mental hygiene liter- 
ature, since some forms fiction, bio- 
graphy, and history often prove 
therapeutic value patients. Its specific 
prescription difficult and uncertain. 

Many patients, however, get indirect 

benefit through the diversion 

ation well the satisfaction new in- 
formation gained 

Although bibliotherapy still the 
experimental stage, some effective work 
has already been reported largely 
case-studies. However, improvement 
planning, making, and reporting case- 
studies desirable reliable conclusions 
are drawn concerning the value 
this 

Katherine “Therapeutic Value 
Books,” Youth Communication and Libraries. 
The University Chicago Studies Library 
Science. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1949, pp. 69-77. 

William Fundamentals Psy- 
chiatry. Topeka: Capper Printing Company, 
1943. 

Jerome “Bibliotherapy and Hos- 
pital Library Activities for Neuropsychiatric 
Patients. Review the Literature with 


Comments Trends,” Psychiatry: Journal 
the Biology and Pathology Interpersonal Re- 
lations, (May 1945). 
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number classroom teachers have 
attempted use books help pupils face 
and solve personal problems. Elkins em- 
ployed sociometric scale find children 
rejected their peers, well dis- 
cover the acknowledged She re- 
quested too that the children write about 
their worries and their wishes. Concern 
was expressed the pupils over other 
people’s opinions them, their personal 
appearance, the financial status their 
parents, and the health members 
their families. Broken homes were also 
source anxiety. Elkins concluded that 
the concerns the children fell into two 
large areas “family” and “peer” rela- 
tionships. She selected books and short 
stories these two areas for the pupils 
read and discuss. Assuming that children 
from broken homes develop specific prob- 
lems, which may alleviated reading, 
Isabel Eno assembled extensive bib- 
lography which the titles are listed 
under headings such as: motherless homes, 
fatherless homes, parentless homes, and 
homes with 


Dr. Thomas Moore, Director the 
Child Center the Catholic University 
America, became interested discovering 
practical methods “supplanting un- 
wholesome ideals” and cultivating de- 
sirable attitudes and greater stability 
problem children. Directed reading was 
adopted one part this effort. list 
263 titles children’s books was prepared 
Clara Kircher, and indexed according 


Deborah. “Students Face Their Prob- 
lems,” The English Journal, XXXVIII (No- 
vember 1949), pp. 

“Round Table, Books for Children from Broken 
Homes,” The English Journal, XXXVIII (Oc- 
tober 1949), pp. 457-58. 


headings such honesty, obedience, 
sportsmanship, and self-reliance. These 
books formed the basis bibliotherapy 
the Child Center. was recognized that 
merely reading book not sufficient 
change child’s attitudes. For also 
necessary offer guidance that the 
child will apply the principles discovers 
reading his own personal problems. 
was concluded that when such condi- 
tions prevail, bibliotherapy effective, and 
may profitably employed classroom 
endeavor well individual guid- 


Developmental Tasks and Reading 

Northwestern University, the 
writer and his associates believe that all 
children referred problems the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic may best 
understood and helped studying their 
behavior relationship basic human 
needs. This approach has proved effective 
dealing with the various types cases 
sent the Clinic regardless whether 
the referral has been because reading 
difficulty, personality maladjustment, 
some other problem. After child 
been carefully studied, reading experiences 
are frequently recommended accord 
with “derived needs” “developmental 
needs” differentiated from basic human 
needs. The list “derived needs” re- 
sembles the lists tasks” 
set forth Havighurst and others. Ac- 
cording Havighurst, developmental 
task “arises about certain period 
the life individual, successful achieve- 
ment which leads his happiness and 


Katherine “Therapeutic Value 
Books,” Youth, Communication and Li- 
braries. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1949. 
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success with later tasks, while failure 
leads unhappiness the individual, dis- 
approval the society and difficulty with 
later 


The following tasks are considered 
Havighurst significant the devel- 
opment the personality the adolescent 
well the attainment his main 
social and vocational aims: 

Accepting one’s physique and adopting 

masculine feminine role 

Attaining new relations with age mates 

both sexes 

Acquiring emotional independence 

parents and other adults 

Achieving assurance economic in- 

dependence 

Selecting and preparing for occupa- 

tion 

Developing intellectual skills and con- 

cepts necessary for civic competence 

Desiring and achieving socially respon- 
sible behavior 
Preparing for marriage and family life 
Building conscience values harmony 

with adequate scientific world pic- 
ture 


Corey and Herrick believe that the 
concept developmental tasks has values 
not inherent earlier formulations hu- 
man needs. They write: 


The concept closely related earlier 
notions about individual and social needs, 
interests, and drives. The chief advantage 
talking about developmental tasks 
focuses attention what the in- 
dividual trying accomplish rather than 
postulating some inner drive need which 
very difficult define. The develop- 
mental task, too, allows for observation 
behavior total dynamic context with- 
out artificial distinctions between physical, 

Developmental Tasks and 
Education. Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1948, Quoted Alice Brooks, 
“Integrating Books and Reading with Adoles- 
cent Tasks,” The School Review, LVIII (April 
1950), pp. 211-219. 
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mental, social, and emotional aspects 


Consideration the behavior boys 
and girls led Corey and Herrick form- 
ulate lists developmental tasks for early 
and for later childhood. The following 
list for early childhood: 


Achieving skill and competence 
motor control and coordination 

Achieving independence caring for 
himself individual 

Achieving rhythm living according 
the culture imposed upon him 

Learning the process belonging 
and becoming member the family 
and the social group 

Learning give well receive af- 
fection 

Learning communication and sym- 
bolization from jargon words 

Achieving emotional release through 
sensory experiences 

Learning the realities the physical 
and social world 

Learning discriminate, generalize, 

and make judgments 

Internalizing and accepting rules; de- 

veloping conscience 

11. Identifying self adults and accepting 

intellectually and emotionally the fact 


10. 


During later childhood, development- 
tasks remain much the same during 
the earlier period. the list are added 
demands such greater competency 
language and communication which as- 
sumes unusual significance this time. 
Corey and Herrick suggest the following 
list for later childhood: 


Broadening the concept self 
Establishing and maintaining role 
the peer group 
Stephen and Herrick, Virgil 


“The Developmental Tasks Children and 


Young People.” Youth, Communication and 

Libraries. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1949. pp. 3-13. 

Stephen and Herrick, Virgil E., 

cit., 
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Gaining independence from adults 

Developing further the sex role and 
sense sexual modesty 

Developing further the physical skills 

Broadening and deepening intellect- 

ual concepts and value systems 
Developing intellectual skills and tech- 
niques 


Following the list “development- 
needs” which have been employed for 
guiding reading the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Psycho-Educational Clinic: 

skills recreational pursuits 

Understanding oneself and developing 
adequate satisfying ideal self 

Understanding one’s social environ- 


ment and adjusting oneself one’s 
peers 


Understanding one’s place family 


group and achieving independence 
adults 


Achieving academic competency 

Developing skills oral and written 
expression and reading 

Understanding and making desirable 


adjustments determined the role 
sex 


Achieving understanding voca- 
tions and occupational demands 

Understanding the basic premises 
our society and recognizing one’s re- 
sponsibility for successful participation 
democratic life 


10. Developing appreciation scien- 
tific discovery and life the mod- 
ern technological world 

clear that there continuity 

developmental tasks different age levels. 
For this reason, the above single list has 
been employed the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic studying boys and girls. Study 
children terms these developmental 
needs has proved particularly helpful 
guiding the reading elementary and 
secondary pupils referred the Clinic. 


“Corey, Stephen and Herrick, Virgil E., 
Op. 
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Let now examine pupil and his 
rehabilitation, traceable part the judi- 
cious use books satisfy 
needs.” 


Bill, age 10, was brought the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic his mother who as- 
serted that Bill never read anything but 
the comics. Moreover, Bill was said 
just like his father who “never reads.” 
weaknesses and limitations were stressed 
his presence with reiteration the state- 
ment that Bill never read anything but the 
comics. the conclusion this recital, 
the examiner asked Mrs. name few 
books that she had read recently. After 
considerable hesitancy and embarrassment, 
she recalled one title only Gone with 
the Wind book she had read the 
time she had seen the movie the same 
title. 


Bill’s health and general physical con- 
dition were excellent. Moreover, his 
was 128; his academic achievement was 
slightly above his grade placement; and 
there was doubt competency 
insofar reading skills were involved. 
However, Bill had received low average 
borderline marks every school subject. 
When was questioned concerning his 
wishes, replied: want just like 
father and the things does.” 
questions about his vocational ambitions 
and his favored recreational pursuits, his 
responses reflected his admiration for his 
father. Bill’s father, seemed, was man 
thoroughly acquainted with airplanes, 
horses, and the customs people South 
America. Bill indicated also attachment 
his cousin former lieutenant the 
Army. Bill was unsuccessful repre- 
sentative South America, might, 
said, enlist the Army. 


Here was clear case thwarted devel- 
opmental needs status group, under- 
standing oneself, and recognition for 
successful attainment. 


Bill’s program reading was planned 
accord with his interests, and was de- 
signed satisfy his needs. Accordingly, 
was provided with short stories about 
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airplanes and South America. The stories 
presented reading difficulty the level 
his demonstrated ability. progressed 
rapidly reading several New World 
Neighbor books about South America. 
stated that two travel books illustrated 
Disney contained the best stories had 
ever read. Suitable books about horses were 
then procured. Bill enjoyed several the 
stories Horses, Horses, Horses. 
read The Black Stallion, James’ 
Smoky, The Cow Horse, and King the 
Wind. 

this time, Bill was enjoying reading. 
assure further mastery habits and 
skills reading, received systematic 
training several books devised for use 
the Army. These experiences proved 
particularly pleasant. Bill reported his sat- 
isfaction discussing the contents these 
books with his cousin. 


Bill’s case, many factors contributed 
his progress. Bill’s reading gains were 
attributable part the close association 
his experience with developmental tasks 
and interests. Some his improvement 
was undoubtedly traceable improved 
conditions and modified attitudes home. 
After several weeks, Bill’s mother tele- 
phoned stating that “everyone was now 
reading home.” Bill’s gains were fos- 
tered, too, discussions books with his 
father and with his cousin, well 
Opportunities contribute class projects 
the information had accumulated 
through reading. 


The following case-study illustrative 
the way reading has been employed 
aid youth attain better personal adjust- 
ment. 

John, junior large high school 
was referred the writer remedial 
problem. Although John’s was very 
high, his reading was considered unsatis- 
factory. Investigation disclosed history 
thwarted life needs. John was the 
youngest boy experimental group 


mentally superior pupils. Although was 
good health, was the smallest boy .in 
his class. John expressed chagrin and dis- 
appointment being unsuccessful 
athletic contests. had failed become 
member any the teams. Moreover, 
was unacceptable some social groups 
because his restricted allowance, poor 
home, and rather shabby appearance. After 
John was apprehended taking some money 
from the cloakroom, became almost 
outcast. Rejection his classmates and 
anxiety over his own nature caused him 
become despondent. John pointed out that 
was affected with kleptomania which 
tion shown also other members his 
family. Incorrect information concerning 
kleptomania had been obtained from 
sufficiently informed adults whose state- 
ments led him display anxiety. When 
John was questioned about his “wishes,” 
replied that wanted very much 
member team and have friends 
the school. response other ques- 
tions, John stated that had taken the 
money his home and had placed 
book. When his savings and ready cash 
were adequate was going give 
party. 

John read widely. obtained better 
understanding himself and other 
people from books such Keliher’s Life 
and Growth, Grabbe’s Call Human 
Nature, and Youth Tell Their Story. 
John read The Jack Roller, Maug- 
ham’s Human Bondage, and 
Tree Grows Brooklyn. visited the 
vicinity near Hull House well other 
parts Chicago, and read about people 
and their lives these areas. examining 
reports concerning these areas, obtained 
additional valuable information. John 
found great pleasure reading the poetry 
people conflict. read also many 


Odets, and Hellman. 


After completing “The Little Foxes,” John 
remarked: wonder the miserable 
people this play who inherit the 
earth but get little from would be- 
have they they really understood 


themselves and why they these things.” 
(Continued Page 558) 
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Year the Third Grade 


After working with these children 
few days, found lack understanding 
mong them. About half the group was 
advanced their way thinking and the 
other half was very immature. There were 
few average pupils. Socially the group had 
two widely different standards with nei- 
ther group particularly tolerant the 
other. There were about many pam- 
pered children there were underprivi- 
leged children. Two thirds the group 
were boys. The immediate problem was 
get the group appreciate one another. 


Our plan scope and sequence sug- 
gested study the early people our 
own community, but since many these 
children had inadequate concepts ways 
living their own immediate com- 
munity seemed contrasting ways liv- 
ing earlier day would lack reality. 


The Fair 

class discussion there was much 
talk about the Ozark District Fair. Some 
their parents had active part this 
and one child’s father was man- 
ager. realized that activities centering 
around room fair could give real mean- 
ing that term and could give many un- 
derstandings life the children’s im- 
mediate community third grade level. 
addition would provide many op- 
portunities for individual and group co- 
operation. 


With the purpose further develop- 
ing this interest, brought set six 
books containing story about fair easy 


enough for the slowest readers. While they 
were occupied with this material, another 
group read about pet show which gave 
idea the organization necessary for 
exhibits. 


Betty Boyd had invited her father, who 
was the manager the fair, school for 
interview. The children planned ques- 
tions ask Mr. Boyd, such as: Who gets 
take things? How you know what 
take? How much you pay take your 
animal? Mr. Boyd telephoned that was 
not able leave his work the appointed 
time and would come later. The children 
were not willing delay their plans 
Betty was urged find out just much 
she could and would talk her 
father later. 


order make Betty’s interview 
with her father success, called and ex- 
plained the situation Mrs. Boyd, who 
most understanding. Betty, very brilliant 
child with clear strong voice, surely did 
her parents justice. She told that holding 
fairs was very old custom, dating far 
back Bible times; how the purposes 
the early fairs and our fairs today differ; 
what you could bring; how people brought 
their exhibits and cared for them; what 
was considered awarding prizes. From 
this time child believed that the 
main purpose the fair was make 
money. The carnival aspect which had 
received much attention lost its glamor. 
School, Springfield, Missouri. This 
the second series four articles. Next 


month Miss Butler will describe “Further Ex- 
periences the Third Grade.” 
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The number people and the amount 
work involved became significant. 


After decided have fair the 
exhibits began come school large 
numbers. The children wanted elimi- 
nate some things. order give each 
child equal chance, the group set 
rules. The exhibits entered must be: un- 
usual some way size, color, quality, 
value, quantity, rarity; grown, found, 
made the person bringing (not pur- 
chased) his own home community; 
well cared for; arranged attractively; well 
understood the person bringing it. 


discussing the exhibits the Ozark 
Exposition they were able think the 
area surrounding them unit that its 
physical characteristics enables pro- 
duce certain products. Many children who 
had not thought clearly about our com- 
munity products brought such things 
lemons, grapefruit, and bananas which 
they had take home after the group 
conference. This helped the group real- 
ize that the types products brought 
fair and raised certain region de- 
pend the topography and climate 
that section. This study served spring- 
board into the contributions one region 


compared with another later study 
foods. 


Another understanding which came 
out this activity was scientific attitude 
toward study and research. There were 
many comments about how farmers talk 
with one another, get agricultural bul- 
letins, listen radio speeches from well- 
trained men, and experiment find out 
how grow the very best plants and raise 
the finest animals. Some this informa- 
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tion was first hand but some came from 
Readers and books. 


Each day the work done was 
decided upon and people selected it, 
such as: asking the janitor bring 
tables, making signs, writing stories for 
the exhibits, and arranging the exhibits. 


The problem presenting animal 
exhibit remained question for some time. 
Some wanted bring pets represent 
farm animals, but discouraged this 
activity first grade level, over-stimulat- 
ing, and artificial. Others wanted cut 
out big cardboard animals, but also dis- 
couraged this activity because felt was 
not worthwhile from the standpoint 
time and possibilities for learning. Finally 
smaller animals were drawn and put 
good sized chart with story about each 
animal. Every time child went the 
District Fair looked see there was 
some animal did not have the chart 
could find out some additional in- 
formation. The figure indicating the 
amount milk one cow gave, was erased 
several times they clarified their concept 
quantity. brought big milking 
pail and spent some time measuring pints, 
quarts, and gallons water. discussing 
hogs tried make some comparisons 
weight. found out how many chil- 
dren would take weigh much 
hog. Some worthwhile number concepts 
were developed. 

When children visited friends rela- 
tives the country they came back and re- 
ported the group. They contrasted 
general way varieties live stock and 
poultry color, prolificness, market 
value, and cost. They discussed the fact 
that all cattle were not raised for the same 
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purpose; that some chickens are good for 
eggs and others are good for meat. 


When our fair was ready, other groups 
children the building were invited 
see it. Short talks about the exhibits our 
room were made. 


The morning before the program the 
children made popcorn balls and arranged 
the room for company. The duties and 


time schedule for each worker were put 
the black board. 


Keeping mind that this group had 
many behavior problems, tried use 
situations for promoting growth this 
direction. From time time there were 
group discussions concerned entirely with 
behavior problems growing out actual 
situations that needed improvement. The 
importance getting job finished 

appointed time that others could 
theirs became significant this whole 
class. Listening order not say what 
someone else had said was stressed. Ways 
avoiding quarrels and accidents were 


decided. 


Getting Ready for Winter 

the time the activities centering 
about the fair were ending, many individ- 
ual interests had developed. Some children 
were making doll quilts and many had 
brought canned foods the fair which 
they had helped prepare. Many im- 
mature children were members larger 
families living homes where very evi- 
dent preparation was being made for win- 
ter comfort. For these reasons used every 
broaden concepts bring 
Out some way comment made the 


children regarding getting ready for win- 
ter. 
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seemed that this study might give 
the more mature and sophisticated the 
group opportunity get some 
able first-hand information from the less 
skilled children and perhaps establish 
closer feeling between them. Several ma- 
ture children living apartments could 
make outside investigations and some 
intense research reading order make 
worthwhile contributions. that time 
there were many books from the curricu- 
lum library the room containing bits 
information this topic but which would 
require the use the table contents. 
Two short periods were spent learning 
how use table contents. 


study dealing with preparations for 
winter seemed broad that the activities 
could made simple enough com- 
plicated enough meet the needs the 
group. was subject that had their im- 
mediate interest and needed only 
developed and guided. 


Some attention had been given this 
topic the group’s first two years 
school, since seasonal changes and activi- 
ties are always vital interest young 
children. the two previous years these 
children had been made familiar with the 
ways that nature prepares for winter and 
the activities that their own 
homes and their school the fall. This 
year, therefore, order deepen and 
broaden their concepts, considered how 
changes activities our community are 
caused changes seasons. They found 
that there were foods the grocery store 
the autumn that were not there during 
the other seasons and the reasons for this. 
Types meals served the fall were 
compared with meals served other sea- 


sons. They discovered what foods have 
the year around. 
Food 

child had read book telling how 
modern transportation had helped people 
have larger variety foods all sea- 
sons, wandered away from our topic 
into study ways securing food today 
and compared them with earlier times and 
different sections. Springfield, New 
York, Green Bay, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia were compared because had first- 
hand information about these places. 
Transportation foods refrigerator 
cars, trucks, farm wagons, and boats 
was discussed. 


Our methods preservation foods 
were compared with those used earlier 
times. The smoking meat, drying 
fruits, and the burying vegatables were 
compared with our cold storage plants to- 
day where three families this class have 
cold storage boxes. The spring house, out- 
door cellar, and ice box were compared 
with our automatic home refrigerators. 


Factors that brought about changes 
methods securing and preserving foods 
aroused class interest. The main ones that 
were realized the group were: the in- 
vention machinery and improved meth- 
ods transportation; the increase city 
population and closer communication; and 
the scientific development larger var- 


iety and better foods. 


Wise buying food was discussed. 
Such topics the economy buying pre- 
pared and uncooked foods, bulk pack- 
age, large small amounts relation 
whether prepared mother maid, 
the size the family, the size the living 
quarters, and the available time for cook- 
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ing. The children learned classify foods 
whether they were grain, vege- 
table, fruit, berry. They learned 
which animals supplied beef, pork, and 
mutton. They learned the meaning the 
terms wholesale and retail, broil, boil, 
bake, and fry, quality and quantity. 
Clothing and Shelter 

Along with the study foods, and not 
separate topic, talked about heat- 
ing and clothing problems, and recreation 
affected different seasons. dis- 
cussing methods keeping buildings com- 
fortable, various kinds insulation ma- 
terial were brought school. Kinds fuel 
and methods heating today were com- 
pared broad way respect purpose, 
convenience and economy. The concepts 
uses electricity and other inventions 
and discoveries, and their effect our 
comfort, were broadened. 

Desirable clothing wear each sea- 
son and varying weather conditions 
were well illustrated our science books. 
After had looked pictures and read 
stories together, the children began think- 
ing about kinds material clothing 
made and the sources these materials. 
Problems consider order wise 
buying clothing were also discussed. 
Conclusions such the following were 
made: clothes for growing boys and girls 
will not last more than one season and 
should bought with that mind; play 
clothes and work clothes should durable 
and easily kept order; clothing for 
farmers and other laborers should pur- 
chased for durability and comfort rather 
than price style. avoided the subject 
dress clothing becoming clothing 


understandings too advanced for these 
children. 
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the study foods and clothing 
often stumbled problems health and 
safety. early morning conferences 
had traced the sources foods that differ- 
ent children had for breakfast. decided 
whether not had had good break- 
fast. The children found charts books 
showing foods that were healthful for each 
meal, and one small group made chart 
their own. 


The study getting ready for winter 
offered another opportunity deal with 
particular problem this group. The 
class whole seemed think that all 
those things you read about and that peo- 
ple tell you concerning health were lot 
nonsense. were reading and dis- 
cussing ways keeping well and strong 
during the first bad weather when 
many were having colds, and was grati- 
fied feel that this study brought about 
improved attitudes concerning health. 
More children brushed their teeth regular- 
ly. The ventilation and temperature our 
room was carefully watched. The attitude 
toward taking care colds was changed. 
They were enthusiastic about ways pre- 
venting accidents. 


Fire Fighting 

Our interest health and safety led 

problems dealing with the fire depart- 
ment. this time child brought sheet 
the Chicago Tribune illustrating early 
fire engines. clarify some the com- 
ments made about these, secured from 
the curriculum library three sets books 
that told stories early methods fight- 
ing fires, such fire breaks, back firing, 
line pail carriers, and the horse-drawn 
fire wagon. found that advanced meth- 
ods insure more safety. However, our 
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discussion continued, children began 
see that added responsibilities and new 
hazards come with more complex stand- 
ards living. 


the book that told about early 
methods fighting fires were also stories 
telling about early methods transporta- 
tion and communication. Bobby had read 
three chapters America, Home and 
said, “It sure good. tells all about 
long time ago.” started reading chapter 
four part the class but got lost 
the story that graudally read faster and 
faster and more softly until could not 
understood and they begged read 
them. Only few listened the first 
day, but after while the whole class be- 
came fascinated with the book. 


Transportation and Communication 

result all these stories, the chil- 
dren began bring school toy stage 
coaches, covered wagons, pony express, 
bell, and lanterns. guided their discussion 
into questions about communication and 
weeded out other issues order make 
more thorough study one topic. 


This was the most vital interest the 
children had all year. They neglected 
period and story time. They stopped draw- 
ing bombers and airplanes. They forgot 
individual interests order read about 
communication. brought more and 
more new books and pictures but they 
wanted keep the old books also. They 
used the table contents and reread ma- 
terial. Poor readers found pictures and 
difficult material and asked good reader 
One child read the group pamphlet 
telling brief simple way about Com- 
Early Springfield. This 


> 

> 


created good discussion the early his- 
tory our mail service. Newspaper 
articles, current magazines, and books con- 
taining valuable information were brought 
from home. looked through old copies 
the Readers. 


The books and pamphlets telling 
bout the contributions that the early 
Greeks and Romans made our alphabet 
were too hard for the children read 
understand without help, but was 
important process 
Therefore, told the story briefly and 
just interesting way possible 
that any, reference would not 
stumbling their reading and think- 
ing. also told them the same way the 
story the first cable. 


Three girls who had read about com- 
munication the jungle current mag- 
azine made big drum. They hit with 
different types drum-sticks see how 
far away the sound would go. This was 
done the playground. Another group 
reading about the radio made big mural 
picturing radio, police car, airplane, 
boat, and woman listening news 
broadcast. the mural was printed the 
story “The radio the fastest way send- 
ing messages. helps police cars. Thou- 
sands people hear the news bulletins. 
helps ships sea. helps airplanes 
travel safely.” 

These children were particularly well 
skilled art work. the beginning 
the year our problem had been develop 
attractive murals. Now murals centered 
around television, the telephone, and all 
forms communication were being made 
all over the room. Many large easel pic- 
tures were drawn showing the earliest 
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methods communication. Pictures 
smoke signals, runners, stage coaches, 
pony express, and pictures writing the 
sand and stone were drawn and colored. 

the second grade the class had gone 
into detailed study about the post office. 
Many the concepts previously developed 
helped clarify our new ideas. Whenever 
felt there might needless repetition 
avoided emphasis the previous learn- 
ings. Stamp collections stimulated study 
national and international communica- 
tion which resulted very but im- 
portant understandings for the group. 

toy electric telegraph set was 
brought school and the Morse code put 
the black board. Different children 
tried tapping off messages from one room 
the group another. Each child tried 
see could make out the message. 
The speed and accuracy needed 
efficient telegraph clerk became more real, 
for realized had made many mis- 
takes and had done some guessing. 


father took three the boys 
our Western Union office, where they 
learned great deal about sending and 
receiving messages. They had rather 
clear picture the way the teletype works. 
They told that our Western Union of- 
fice does not have the new kind equip- 
ment that many larger cities have. They 
seemed understand the importance 
the difference between the old and the 
new machine. 


had battery toy telephone set 
and the children talked each other from 
one room another. These experiments 
caused the children have elementary 
concept four conductors sound: 
water, wire, wind, and earth. 


(Continued Page 514) 
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“Good-morning from the campus 
studios Indiana University. And what 
program this enthusiastic chorus 
voices answers, Children’s Work- 
shop;” and, begin again the thrilling 
experience creating story the air. 


Who are “We”? 

“We” are four five young members 
club Bloomington children inter- 
ested radio, young man who an- 
nounces and injects wit into the program, 


and the teacher who guides the building 
the story. 


And what are “We” to? Well, 
are going build totally unre- 
hearsed story the air. participants 
must produce tale that script writer 
can turn into dramatization for later 
broadcast. this, face the limita- 
tions using auditory means only; 
completing less than fifteen minutes; 


and restricting the number char- 
acters. 


Building story with children 
ecstatic experience when confidence the 
creative power children remains un- 
sullied. first consideration, building 
story the air with the circumscribing 
conditions limited time and the need 
tor keeping the story constantly moving 
might well prove unsatisfactory. However, 


that not the case with the Children’s 
Workshop. 


These children come the air not 
amateurs but true mike veterans. Their 
club composed both boys and girls 


Creating The 


MARGARET 
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who range age from nine fourteen 
and who attend various schools. Belonging 
requires only interest all the phases 
broadcasting. They practice and work 
with all the real equipment 
phernalia. 


young college woman, trained 
speech and radio, sponsors and guides the 
club activities. She expertly conditions 
them all the skills needed. she who 
selects and keeps record the group who 
take their turn the air. good 
relieve the teacher-guide the respon- 
sibility selection participants. For 
then, tensions which might arise from 
choices are not attached her. 


The Day Arrives 

Saturday morning arrives! “Tis the day 
the broadcast. passing thought high- 
lights the idea, that Saturday mornings 
are full rich experiences for both teach- 
ers and children. And, thank God, nobody 
going try fit them into “curriculum 
planning.” Mid-morning finds practically 
all the members the club the studio, 
practicing and learning the art broad- 
casting. program time approaches, the 
selection participants announced. The 
teacher-guide arrives about this stage 
the proceedings. Joyful repartee ensues, 
and everybody feels like, “The world 
‘Mrs. Mercille first grade teacher the 
University School the School Education 
Indiana University Bloomington. The 
program described this article won First 
Award the 14th American Exhibition 


Educational Radio Programs, sponsored the 


Institute for Education Radio, Ohio State 
University. 


1ts 
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fine place and radio fun.” Now John, 
the announcer, strolls with his fresh 
viewpoint. The group becomes conscious 
the clock and decides that time 
get seated around the table the broad- 
cast studio. Who sits next whom 
never scientifically decided testing voice 
levels but the child-like way, want 
sit you.” place during the 
pre-broadcast time has there been any at- 


tempt “settle down” the young story 
builders. 


Another glance th. clock shows 
five minutes—five minutes come 
little agreement on, talk 
bout today?” Appropriateness and appeal 
suggestions are assailed (usually the 
children). strategic moment the 
teacher-guide steps with challenge 
the possibilities for action around the 
most favored idea. The urgency the 
moment helps arrive decision. 


The red light flashes! on! In- 
troductions follow the opening remarks— 
introductions that bring smiles that might 
well televised. having set pattern 
for this, everyone finds necessary 
begin the program “on the beam.” And 
then John usually prods, better get 
underway with our story.” 


hands those ready speak. 
good pace-setter introduces the agreed- 
upon subject. Main characters are created 
and named. character may even 
bicycle. And now these characters begin 
live and things. 


The teacher-guide knows she must 
not influence the direction the story takes 
too much, for that dampens the creative 
flame the children and soon the co- 
operative oneness the other 


hand, she must not fail real part 
the story building. Bringing each 
helper frequently necesary for sustaining 
each creative flame during the entire 
broadcast time. With strategically placed 
questions and suggestions, the guide keeps 
the story flowing from one another. 
and the team work becomes automatic 
and even the raising hands becomes un- 
necesary. Each working and holding 
his corner the canvas. look toward 
Sue and one can see idea ready pop, 
and easy sense when Don has 
statement improve the situation. And 
all the time, John, our announcer, has in- 
jected his bits humor that much 
maintain the relaxed and happy spirit. 
Rarely have “freeze.” that 
event, graceful comment moves the story 
another builder. Utmost skill required 
keep the child who without ready 
comment from feeling embarrassment and 
anxiety. Esprit-de-corps and basic courtesy 
keep out problems unhealthy interrup- 
tion. 


The true function the teacher-guide 
keep everything and everyone moving 
—to speed action when necessary—to 
help clear moments indecision—to 
redirect when there bogging down— 
pace that the climax comes near the 
end— find interesting ways retelling 
and drawing the story together—and 
wind finished time for the sign-off 
speech. Perhaps the guide being teacher 
does have practiced roving eye and the 
intuitive power gauge readiness for 
response. 


Moments necessary silence follow 
until the program surely off the air and 
then, and smiles. done 
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again. Down from the controls comes Dot, 
who real life John’s wife and the club 
sponsor, saying, “That was good story.” 


What Good Program? 

Several factors contribute success- 
ful broadcast. Similarity chronological 
age the participants, the man-to-man 
relationships children and adults, and 
the abiding faith that each child has true 
creative spark that needs only permission 
and welcoming nod come forth and 
show itself. 


Other conditions are important also. 
Children who are already expressive will 
toward such experiences. Good 
“pace-setters” choice words, articula- 
tion bring the general quality. 


Essentials this type program are 
informality, and willingness the part 
the adults curb inclinations inhibit, 
retard, and over-guide. Complete accept- 
ance the child-way permits criticism 
grammar and modes expression. 

The realness the experience con- 
ducive best and sincere efforts. club 
which provides workshop experiences that 
result actual contribution ideal. 
These children improve articulation, dic- 
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tion, and voice rhythm, and pitch because 
they understand the need so. 
limits are placed them. They watch and 
use the control boards and realize the 
balances required the use the micro- 
phone. They hear the recordings their 
voices. They experience producing, direct- 
ing, and all the kinds participation. 
They can furnish many the sound 
effects. 


Gains these children language 
facility and creativeness are immeasurable. 
our two years all have gained. The 
radio personalities and the quality 
stories have shown noticeable improve- 
ment. The Saturday morning appointment 
with the Children’s Workshop highly 
cherished. 


have created fifteen minutes 
story where bicycles really become masters 
boys who neglectfully forgot that bicy- 
cles are more comfortable racks than 
thrown the school lawn. The script 
writer will have fun making these 
bicycles talk. “We” shall listen next Sat- 
urday while other members bring the 
dramatic version the air. the Satur- 
day after that shall get busy again. 
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Selection Christmas literature suit- 
able for class under-privileged chil- 
dren presents special problem for the 
teacher. Building language experiences 
round the Santa Claus legend seems cruel 
children who are likely have little 
Santa’s bounty. The necessity avoid re- 
ligious instruction makes the use the 
real Christmas story difficult. 


This poetry experience just “grew up” 
first grade class migrant children. 
could modified for any primary 
group and used planned lesson. 


Several weeks before Christmas vaca- 
tion and the end music period, 
asked the children put their heads 
their desks while sang the twelfth cen- 
tury carol The Friendly Beasts for 
They enjoyed enough ask 
repeat once before they were dis- 
missed. 


The next day noticed pictures the 
animals appearing the easel. labelled 
these with appropriate lines from the carol 
and put them around the room. That after- 
ncon when began singing, the children 
asked sing the Christmas song again. 
said something like, think the words 
that song are just beautiful the 
music. Perhaps you can understand what 
saying better speak the song in- 
stead singing it.” 

*Wilmette, Illinois. Mrs. Williams frequent 
contributor teachers’ and parents’ magazines. 


*The Friendly Beasts: Golden Almanac, Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1944. 


Young Children Dramatize Christmas Carol 


KATHARINE TAYLOR 


They asked repeat it. That time 
several children joined the parts each 
stanza that are spoken the animals. 
suggested that some them the ani- 
mals and let just the plain talking 
parts. did not formally divide the chil- 
dren, but each animal’s speech came 
noticed that particularly brave child 
would begin and the others would follow 
him. 


First thing the next morning was 
asked could our “play” again. 
From that knew that the children felt 
that they had already dramatized their 
poem. That day experimented with the 
choral speaking possibilities and worked 
out some very nice effects. The children 
were having much fun with their “play” 
that took paper sacks school. With 
some our Christmas cotton covered 
these and made heads for the various ani- 
mals. These were sprayed with tempera, 
just did spatter work our art 
lessons. made wings for the dove out 


tag board, cradle from apple box, 


and used the doll from our playhouse for 
the baby. 


the closing day before the holidays 
entertained the mothers with party 
the room. The children chose characters 
from the class and did the play informally 
and very beautifully. Because the lines had 
meaning for them and because they had 
all shared the preparation the produc- 
tion without prompting from their teacher, 
the presentation had delightfully spon- 
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Hold Mirror 


FRANK 


the outset most teachers lan- 
guage are confronted with problem when 
they attempt creative writing with their 
pupils. The boys typical junior high 
school class regard the writing stories, 
essays, poetry and im- 
mediately turn their noses the men- 
tion such writing. general girls 
this age willingly read literary work but 
only few find writing pleasurable. The 
author tried the following lesson with 
class eighth graders and found the re- 
sults successful and rewarding both 
pupils and teacher. 


The class was asked how felt when 
they saw football player make long run 
for touchdown. Some pupils said “good” 
inside, others felt sensation” 
the back the neck. Next, feelings were 
brought out concerning the landing 
airplane, home run, the eating one’s 
favorite meal, watching storm, and many 
other events that are exciting and emotion 
filled this age group. One incident fol- 
lowed another and soon the young football 
player and the little girl with curls had 
joined the discussion. 


draw the focus, the 
author asked for show hands the 
subject watching snowfall. very 
rare, indeed, that person has not one 
time another stopped watch snow- 
fall, night with street light for back- 
through window when the soft 
flakes blend into mounds whiteness be- 
fore one’s very eyes. The class agreed they 
had all watched and enjoyed snowfall. 


The author immediately asked the class 
express feelings they had had concerning 
the event. course, many diverse replies 
were given answer this question. The 
snow was clean, each flake was different, 
fell silently, the sun melted quickly, 
and many other remarks were made. All 
these contributions were listed the 
blackboard. The teacher then suggested 
the class put the phrases into form, and 
the cinquain form was explained the 
class. stanza five blank lines was put 
the board. The first line contained two 
blanks, the second four, the third six, the 
fourth eight, and the fifth and last two, 
making the entire project look thus: 


The members the class then made sug- 
gestions for filling the blanks from the 
phrases suggested from any 
new ideas they may have conceived. After 
few alterations, which the dictionary 
was consulted for synonyms and various 
phrases were tried for sound and syllabica- 
tion, the class decided the following 


the finished product: 
The Snow 
Falls silently 
covers the earth with 
soft white blanket and then melts 
Away. 
Though the syllabication this cinquain 
does follow the form, would looking 
for perfection find exact measurement 


*Greenwich Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 
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always. The author taught the lesson 
number times and seldom did the words 
and syllables follow the exact form. 


That evening the pupils were asked 
pick subject they would especially like 
write about. Each made form the 
cinquain piece paper and the die 
was cast. The author spent the next class 
session working with the individual class 
members. Suggestions were made for the 
substitution words and phrases and aid 
was given punctuation and spelling. 
each pupil found that cinquain met 
his satisfaction, made final manuscript 
his work. 


this point the author decided 
carry the lesson one more step. The art 
teacher was asked aid the pupils mak- 
ing covers for booklet that contained 
collection the class’s cinquains. boy 
that wrote about the wind created 
billowy cloud with human features blow- 
ing out the title Collection Cin- 
quains.” girl that wrote about Spring 
designed cover tulips and other flow- 
ers. The other pupils also designed covers 
their own liking. 


Another lesson was spent the teach- 
and pupils compiling table contents 
and arranging the cinquains for mimeo- 
graphing. All decisions arrangement 
material were made the class and the 
final draft was given class committee 
for typing and mimeographing. 


Each appeared separate 
page and the pupil’s name appeared under 
it. The table contents also contained 
the appropriate information. Enough 
copies were printed that each pupil 
had copy all the written 
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the class. Each covered the sheets with his 
booklet cover, created himself, and 
under the direction the art teacher each 
bound his booklet the use cord and 
needle. 


Then the author was pleasantly sur- 
prised. Each pupil autographed his class- 
mate’s booklet and the author was also 
asked autograph each booklet. What 
more reward could teacher ask? Each 
pupil had prized possession and there 
was proud display booklets for many 
days. 


Space does not permit the printing 
all the cinquains written this particular 
class, but few will give the reader 
idea feelings that are reflected the 
writings eighth graders. 


boy “mixed up” over his emotions 
concerning home life wrote: 


THE CLOCK 

The Clock 

Ticks the time away, 

Every second, minute and hour 

Brings happiness sadness 

you. 

German girl, refugee the United 
States only two years, wrote the following: 

SPRING 

The Spring 

warm and sunny 

Flowers begin bloom 

Everything awakens from long dream 

you? 

young lad, leaving childhood and 
entering adolescence, wrote: 

AIRPLANE 

Airplane 

Flies high above the sea 

And high above the houses 

And when lands after its flight 

sleeps. 

Many teachers have asked, What 
pupils like? What they see and feel? 


, 
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Why not give them opportunity 
express themselves? The pupils enjoy the 
work, and how frank they can be! The 
author could not have found better tech- 
nique for discovering the interests and 
feeling his pupils. From this beginning 
other valuable lessons developed. Always, 
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however, one important factor was kept 
mind. How they feel? Hold mir- 
ror. Nothing reflects the personalities 
group youngsters more than the frank 
thoughts they put into simple words and 
phrases concerning their interests, feel- 
ings, and aspirations. 


YEAR THE THIRD GRADE 


(Continued from Page 506) 


Monday mornings the children re- 
ported the number semaphores they 
had seen their Sunday afternoon rides. 
play period they practiced sending heli- 
ograph signals means mirrors 
shiny objects. They played sending 
wig-wag signals with Boy Scout flags. 
located the big map broadcasting sta- 
tions from which heard news enter- 
tainment. the bulletin board were 
placed pictures Mr. Bell, Mr. Edison, 
Mr. Marconi, and Mr. Cyrus Fields. There 
were clippings carrier pigeons and dog 
messengers. Many pictures were placed 
the bulletin board because the credit lines 
contained the words, Associated Press 
Wire Photo. found out how many 
ways communication were available 
Springfield. Every time child visited 
new place reported about the 
group. 


trip the public library was taken 
the whole class for the purpose 
getting notion the size the library, 
the number books and the kinds in- 
formation found there. 


Some significant learnings which have 
developed gradually that was impos- 
sible indicate them any one point, 
include the following: deep respect for 
genius, ability, labor, and material was 
felt. Better ways living have come 
through helping each other sharing in- 
formation and ideas, working, plan- 
ning, and experimenting and discovering; 
have not always lived today; 
need know how keep all people 
better health; need know how 
help people have good jobs and have 
money all families can live well; 
should learn how live better dis- 
cussing all our ideas and planning together 
rather than fighting. 


— 
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Let Newspapers Improve Your Reading 
AND 
KATHLEEN 


introductory discussion with 
class, ask two three members draw 
the blackboard simple representation 
weather vane. they draw, ask 
others, “How many have seen the movie 
newsreel which introduced with pic- 
ture rooster standing weather 
vane and crowing?” “Why that good 
choice for trademark?” Discussion will 
emphasize that news comes from north, 
east, west and south. Observe drawings 
the board. Note that one more drawings 


Teachers: each take few min- 
write these words, happenings, record, 


information, events, people the board 
you may helped making your own 
Pupil definitions can read, com- 
mented on, qualified, modified, etc. 


Informally the teacher may find out 
how many pupils read newspaper while 
some pupil lists the board the kinds 
news that are read. 


Teacher: “It interesting me, 
ager, find out newspapers try print 
items that you will read.” 
“Here list school activities and 


list some the things you outside 
school. Let’s check these two col- 
umns SCHOOL ACTIVITIES and 
OUTSIDE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
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the ones that you read. Add both col- 
umns items that have omitted but are 
interest you.” 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
arithmetic 
art 
citizenship 
civic league 
geography 
health 
history 
language 
manual arts 
music 
physical education 
reading 
science 
spelling 
writing 

OUTSIDE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

art 

clubs 

comics 

cooking 

crossword puzzles 

dancing 

fashion 

hobbies 

movies 

radio 

shopping 

sports 

television 

travel 


*Oak Park, Elementary Schools. 
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Ask committee three compile 
major choices boys, girls, and both. 
(The individual sheets will give the teach- 
indication scope and kinds in- 
terest the group.) 


Teacher: “Newspaper editors select 
articles for printing they have special 
qualities that make them good for reading. 
Elicit these characteristics qualities from 
the members the class, as: 


timeliness 


prominence 

unusualness human interest 

personal appeal consequence 
sympathy 


When clippings have been brought 
the class ask several explain how two 
three them meet the characteristics nec- 
essary. 


Classify clippings into four five 
major groupings asking one member 
collect all science articles, another col- 
lect fashion, another crime, etc. 


Teacher: “If you had act 
editor, what items from these clippings 
would you use for the first page?” 


“Make simple drawing your 
paper show newspaper columns. 
read some these headlines you 
decide where that front page you would 
put the article. Just write word two 
for each headline remind you the one 
you selected.” 


Discuss this first page layout the ap- 
propriate time period. Have members 
the class give reasons for selection, etc. 
This simple pupil-made layout will offer 
Opportunities note: (1) where the most 
important story placed show un- 
broken column newspaper ex- 


ample, (2) how headlines catch the eye, 
(3) need for verb action word head- 
lines, (4) new meanings taken 
many words. 


Have class change these headlines, and 

others that are found: 

From: Legion Men District Here Sun- 
day 

To: District Legionnaires Meet Here Sun- 

day 

From: Farmer Kills Wife Before Taking 
Own 

To: Farmer Kills Wife and Self 

From: Are Afraid Half Dollar Pieces 
Here 

To: Coins Checked Here for Counterfeits 


Emphasize that space and size type 
present limitations that make good head- 
line writing difficult. Headline (essence 
the news item) must capture public inter- 
est AND fit designated space! 


Through class discussion show how 
editor uses sub-title tell few 
things more about the headline. Ask mem- 
bers read headlines and sub-titles. Com- 
ment. 


Teacher: “Let’s skim the clippings that 
you have, check the five W’s who 
where what when why that each article 
usually includes. 


Have the following written the 
board: 

Who? ——— 

Where? 

What? 

When? 

Why? 


two three members read articles 
have the five W’s the board filled out. 


ite 


vis 
lac 


icles 
out. 


The following stories may may not 
include all the five W’s. the blank space 
write the one missing: 


KILLS FRIEND OVER DEBT 
Fulton County police said that John 
Brady shot and killed Orville Black 
Canton, Illinois over gambling debt. 


(when) 
CHESS CLUBS PLAY FOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


The Oak Park Chess Club will play 
the Elmhurst Chess Club for the state 
championship tonight 8:00 


POLICE HOLD ROBBERY SUSPECT 


Berwyn authorities believe the man 
they arrested suspicion Tuesday 
night that village may respon- 
sible for wave recent robberies 
that area. 


(who, why) 


IV. 

LOCAL BOY RECEIVES CITATION 
Jack Brewster 31, employee the 
Acme Advertising Company was pre- 
sented with citation from the presi- 
dent that firm its monthly meet- 
ing yesterday. 


(why) 


Teacher: “During the rest the per- 
iod today let’s see can re-write these 
items that they contain the five W’s.” 


Have the group read the various re- 
visions they have made the stories which 
lacked the five W’s. 


NEWSPAPERS IMPROVE READING 
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many newspaper offices there 
large sign which says, “TELL THE 
FIRST PARAGRAPH!” Elicit from the 
group reasons for its being display. Ex- 
amine the first paragraphs stories 
current newspapers (kept file for fre- 
quent examination class). Does each 
one tell WHO? WHAT? WHERE? 
WHEN? WHY? the main thought 
the item told the first paragraph? What 
information the rest the paragraphs 
give? 
Have class see that the main thought, 
essence the item, the first paragraph 
and that succeeding material supple- 
mentary. 
Teacher: “Where does newspaper 
get its news, special columns, editorials, 
cartoons, comic strips etc?” Conversation 
and investigation can centered on: 
Reporters special beats. 
Reporters special assignments 
conventions, banquets, 

Foreign correspondents. 

News agencies such P., P., 

Rumor, Distortion, Suppression. 

invitation can extended for class 
members serve the role cub re- 
porters for some recent happening 
school. Recall: 


Characteristics news items 
selected for publication. 
Nature headlines. 
Inclusion the five W’s. 
General appeal readers. 
Essence the story the first 
paragraph. 
Use newspaper terms developed: 
Banner streamer, beat, bulldog edition, 
caption, copy, copy boy, dateline, dog- 


ad- 
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watch, dummy, filler, galley proof, layout, 
lead story, makeup, masthead, mat, 
morgue, release, scoop, slug, thirty 30, 
sob-sister 

Organize re-write persons. 

Organize proof readers. 

Set types feature stories: 


Hobbies and amusements 
Holidays, anniversaries 
plans 
Intermural sports 
Weather 


Skim newspapers for news from all 
parts world. 

Pin point locations 24” 36” 
World Map. 

Select and list phrases common 
porting items health, sports, fashions 
(teen-age, men, women) clubs, how 
“fix 

Offhand one knows that the following 
phrases are common reporting sports: 

hapless opponent initial gong 

snare pass will lock horns with 
renew their feud 

The selection and reading phrases 
one reading activity that will pay divi- 
dends. Phrase reading can encouraged 
motivating class members select 
phrases common the and Resort 
Page, Business and Financial section, Press 
agent blurbs for entertainment, new rou- 
tines, theatrical announcements, etc. 


Distinction between what news and 
what editorial should made: 

Editorials are interpretations im- 
portant news items, controversial issues, 
tion policy, housing conditions, traction 
issues, etc., and are likely colored 


the prejudices those who write them. 
Kinds editorials: 

small communities they are 
written the country editor who 
writes the news and editorials and 
prints the paper. 

large cities editorial staff writers 
write them. 

Syndicated editorials purchased 
various papers. 

Sometimes written publishers 
like Hearst and Knight Mc- 
Cormick. 


Discuss the standards for judging editor- 
ials: 
Editorials should informative 
concerning problems affecting the 
welfare people whole. 


Editorials should help readers 
see many sides big problems. 
formed people. 
Good editorials should help in- 
terpret the news. 
Letters the Editor: 


What makes people send them? 
Some news item read. 
Some other reader’s letter with 
which they agree disagree. 
Some editorial previously printed 
the paper. 


Prepare short editorials asking for 
some kind action reference 
school local problem. 


Study the letters the editor par- 
ticular paper for week. Does give 
equal space letters both sides 
question? Are the letters constructive 
just “letting off steam” with positive 
suggestions. 


\- 


NEWSPAPERS 


Collect set editorials from differ- 
ent papers the same topic. Have the 
group judge the effectiveness the logic 
used. (Adults have considerable difficulty 
reading editorials let’s not expect too 
much from children.) 


Cartoons: 


What cartoon? pictorial at- 
tempt lampoon praise some person 
group aid defeat some idea, pro- 
ject, legislation, etc.) 


Why are some cartoons effective 
making point? (Simple, graphic form 
easily understood.) Interesting some 
pupils find out the kinds historical, 
political and social backgrounds good 
cartoonist needs. 

Group can bring cartoons discuss: 


offhand interpretation subscrib- 
ers first glance 

Interpretation after discussion 

What feeling does try develop 
the reader? (Hatred, ridicule, friend- 
liness, suspicion 

Does the cartoon accomplish its pur- 
pose with all readers? 

Examples cartoons that influence 
public opinion 

Political tendencies paper reflected 
cartoons. 


Kinds Reading done with Newspaper: 


Skimming When you skim 
through newspaper? 


get main ideas key words 

key sentences. 

get details What kinds 
items require this? 

Following directions What 

kinds items require this? 
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Just for fun enjoyment. 


Association what you read with 
what you already know. 


Using clues word roots, prefixes 
understand new words. 


Improving the communication 
ideas. 


Bibliography: 

Members the junior high classes 
can given opportunities practice the 
skills classifying and organizing book 
titles, articles from magazines, pamphlets, 
monographs and other supplementary ma- 
terials concerned with the study news- 
paper. This kind bibliography inval- 
uable the teacher for her selection 
reading materials match the interests 
and abilities twenty-five thirty class 
members. 

Newspaper Story, E.B.C. sound 
film 451, presents fast moving ex- 
planation how story headlined, be- 
comes feature article and finally fin- 
ished newspaper for the city Rock- 
ford, Illinois. This the kind film that 
excellent see and discuss after class 
members are “speaking terms” with 
words common the newspaper. 


Suggested Activities: 


“Leg men” can dictate facts 
story re-write men. 


One two delayed readers can 
have the responsibility for attrac- 
tive bulletin boards, working with 
two who can read, compose catchy 
captions, find pictures illustrate 


“human interest,” “international,” 
“domestic,” “local” slant news 


| 
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(travel, sports, homemaking) accelerated learners: 
put and take down materials One week the newspaper unit 
displayed. might include the actual measurement 
Some members can devise simple column inches devoted several 
dialog for comic strip. different papers the same date 
Some class may prepare individual items. How many columns 
dummy sheet: news? sports? advertisements? 
—with name for the paper selected pictures? simple graph the board 
from many suggestions the Sun-Times, Tribune, News and 
—with slogans for the paper erald-A merican this area will 
—with provision for revealing. The relationship be- 
‘ing dummy sheet tween the number pictures and 
Some members may find suitable printed indicating 
for needed odd spaces the possible educational level the 
columns. Reference books such particular public which the news- 
Atlas, World Book, etc. paper caters. Amount space given 
provide unusual material gen- editorials (or their absence), overem- 
eral appeal. phasis sensationalism, drama 
Some may use dictionary check 
spelling red-pencilled the proof papers should provide interesting ma- 
terial for conjecture and discussion. 
Some may provide art work. Which paper would the avid sports 
Some boys interested improve- fan read? The conservative citizen? 
ments typesetting may report The busy person, the one who rides 
photo com- buses, the buyer textiles, the buyer 
posing machines, etc. toys? 
GRAPH 
Newspaper News Pictures Ads Sports Crimes 
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Evaluate Our Classroom 
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would herculean task for 
elementary school teacher meet the 
planning each integrative unit 
entirely new task. Rather, she should see 
each time recurring pattern—setting 
the problem, gathering materials, selec- 
tion and supervision the children’s ac- 
tivities, testing, and reteaching according 
weaknesses shown diagnostic 
mastery tests. Even with the pattern 
mind, she has great amount work; 
without the pattern, her task endless. 
The objective this article is, therefore, 
discuss three essential types children’s 
activities usable the development 
most units—pupils’ reports, interviewing, 
and excursions from the 
outline the criteria which the teacher 
may judge the degree accomplishment. 


Pupils’ Reports 

The child’s ability use oral English 
increasingly effectively major objec- 
tive any schoolroom activity. Although 
primarily personal objective, functions 
most freely the social setting—that is, 
when the child feels the need express- 
ing his opinion, defending his point 
view, stating the result his observations, 
sharing his knowledge with others, 
giving his emotional reactions. part 
the unit pattern, such oral English may 
designated “pupil reporting;” and even 
the first-grade child, given encouragement 
the attitude the listening teacher and 
his fellow-pupil audience well stimu- 
lation the materials and classroom en- 
vironment, may acquire facility “re- 


porting.” Opportunities for reporting are: 
reports for the unit diary progress 
log”; individual re- 
ports progress; reports upon certain 
topics interesting the group and 
lated the subject the unit; reports 
conversations about the unit home 
with community helpers—such 
father the policeman; reports upon 
particular phase excursion in- 
terview; conducting committee meetings 
pupils; judging and evaluating individ- 
ual group work. 


The value such vital reports ob- 
vious anyone who has had sufficient 
teaching experience contrast with the 
stiffly formal classrooms yesterday, 
filled with little children whose written 
English the second and third grades was 
woefully meagre and standardized because 
not preceded oral expression. But mere 
“chatting” pupils, encouraged cour- 
teous listeners and formalized over- 
emphasis correct form rather than in- 
sistence expression ideas, does not 
result the full benefit possible through 
use oral-English situations within each 
unit. The pupils should feel the need for 
meeting standards clear enunciation 
and suitable expression when they are re- 
porting, and should recognize these es- 
sentials good reporting when they are 
listeners. These standards should.be made 
obvious the children the teacher’s 
and fellow-pupils’ approbation, ques- 


professor, State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
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tions, tactful corrections and criti- 
cisms. Gradually, pupils recognize per- 
sonal defects such shortcomings mum- 
bling, incoherence, inadequacy ideas, 
and irrelevance; and they commence 
use self-criticism, great aid improve- 
ment expression ideas, choice 
and delivery. 


The teacher, watching and listening 
little oral English, may form- 
ulate the answers the following set 
questions such way set criteria for 
judging reports: 

Did the child tell what set out 
tell? 


Was his delivery understandable? 
not, why not? 

Were the other children interested? 
not, why not? 


Did the report contribute the unit? 
How? 


Did the reporting help the child 


emotionally? How? 


What pattern guide had the group 
set for reporting? 

The teacher may use notebook record 

any evidences growth difficulty for 

individual child, classify his de- 

ficiencies according the above questions. 


Interviewing 

The thrill that adult audience gets 
from hearing lecturer who has firsthand 
information offer—travel far land, 
exposition scientific data simplified 
form, visual picturization accompanied 
oral explanation—should not denied 
the child the classroom. The well-in- 
formed speaker brings stimulation and 
authentic information, and affords 
valuable means for the community con- 


tacts which bring understanding social 
groups and community problems. 


community helper, the policeman, 
the postman, the school nurse, news- 
paper boy, member the fire depart- 
ment many times willing come the 
classroom response carefully 
written pupil-invitation. Before the inter- 
view, the pupil-group should work out its 
organization for the visit that the time 
the visiting adult will not wasted; 
and that the children may profit the 
fullest extent. 


The organization for all interviews 
cannot stereotyped form. Each 
teacher, knowing her group and the situa- 
tion, may provide beforehand the ex- 
tent that the class needs direction. Some 
children profit determining ahead the 
questions asked; others are capable 
maintaining more spontaneous order; 
while many times, combination the 
two procedures most useful. The teacher, 
the adult guide, should strive make 
each interview such inspirational con- 
tact that the children will grow through 
—emotionally, socially, and intellectually. 
The teacher will find the following queries 
useful guiding her evaluation, she 
watches the development the situation 
and the interview. 


Observation Guides for Interviews 

Who suggested the interview? the 
suggestion came from the teacher, did 
the children understand the reason for 
it? 


How was the necessary correspondence 
handled? 


What rules for interviewing were com- 
posed? How used? 
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Were questions discussed advance 
prevent loss time for vistor and chil- 
dren? 

How was the interview conducted? 
Chairman? Group questioning? Indi- 
vidual questioning? Was free time pro- 
vided for additional questions? 

How was the interview terminated? 
Was there summary points? 

What role did the teacher play the 
interview? 

What social learnings did the teacher 
notice during the interview? 


The teacher may well use notebook, 
analysis sheet, jot down deficien- 
cies shown individual pupils the 
light answers these questions. 

Excursions from the Classroom 

With increasing frequency, teachers 
are giving their classroom groups the 
benefit conducted walks and trips in- 
teresting places, trips such intelligent 
and interested parents have always taken 
with their children. 


The techniques for conducting excur- 
ions are much the same those for inter- 
views, with the outstanding exception 
planning for the traveling and from the 
place the excursion. Sometimes, the 
greatest benefits the excursion are 
derived from the journey. Because the 
teacher’s guidance, the children should 
alert activities the city community 
the beauty the countryside, according 
whether the visit within the city 
farm. Later, back the classroom, 
these concomitant learnings may aid 
depicting the trip mural, the back- 
ground for dramatization. For the teach- 
Many Opportunities arise discuss so- 
cial customs the adult world—courtesy 
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electric buses, regard for others 
busy thoroughfare, politeness customer 
and shopkeeper, and any other customs 
which the children may see and raise ques- 
tions about. 


Children. must led the teacher 
regard the excursion business call 
upon person whose time valuable; any 
added hospitality must very greatly ap- 
preciated since the visit being made dur- 
ing work hours. course, this careful 
measuring time does not apply 
walk park other neighboring spot 
just see the autumn foliage. When the 
class returns the classroom, the teacher 
whether the greater benefit will 
derived from capitalizing the enthusiasm 
recency from letting the discussion 
wait until the children are less tired phy- 
sically. either fashion, the follow-up 
important since fixes the experience 
concrete fashion that may assimi- 
lated into the work hand. 


The teacher, initiating the excursion, 
and participating the preparations and 
the activity, may use the following set 
questions evaluating its success: 


Observation Guides for Excursions 

How much freedom did the teacher 
allow the children planning the 
visit? 

How did the teacher help the plan- 
ning? 

How was the necessary correspondence, 
before and after the excursion, han- 
dled? 

What rules for excursions did the 
group formulate? 

During the visit were the children al- 
lowed freedom question? How did 
the teacher help with this? 


Ne 
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What learnings and appreciations were 
evident during journey? 

What follow-up procedures were used 
tie together the attitudes, learnings, 
and appreciations gained from the ex- 
cursion? 

Other Patterns Recurrent within 

Unit-Development 

When using the classroom activities 
pupil reporting, interviewing, and class 
excursions, the teacher should make the 
generalization that these pattern activities 
pertain primarily the collecting in- 

Activity 
Conference with individual pupil 


Informal reading 


Ww 


Pupil growth planning 


Handwork—painting, clay modeling, 
prieze drawing painting, construction 


Summary 


When the teacher guiding activities 
within learning unit, she may count up- 
including several typical activities and 
may confidently plan for such being 
worthwhile. Three information-collecting 
pattern activities have been discussed here 
some detail and several other recurrent 
patterns common unit-learning have 
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formation and the getting points 
view the children first hand. Only 
certain phases the “reporting” section 
have referred assimilation evalua- 
tion activities the pupils, although 
obvious that the teacher can also find 
“patterns” many other activities com- 
mon the assimilation and evaluation 
stages ongoing work. Speaking from the 
teacher’s view these activities, some 
other typical phases within unit-organiza- 
tion that lend themselves patterning 
may thus named and sketched briefly: 


Criteria Success 


Pertinent information from pupils their 
interests, problems, degree self-evaluation 
success; data for purposes individual prog- 
ress booklet. 

Interest pupils the books left the teach- 
within easy access; individual silent reading; 
oral reading one pupil the group; sum- 
mary individual pupil, with without 
teacher aid, for benefit group. 

Simple discussion first grade, followed in- 
creasingly richer and well phrased statements 
objectives; review these aims and redirec- 
tion activities consequence; final evalu- 
ation. 


Concrete evidence percepts form, color, 
and size,created for the purpose visualization 
and enjoyment; increasing mastery over use 
materials; increasingly true results; increasing 
confidence individual efforts and crea- 
tive ability; enjoyable individual group 
activity. 

been mentioned. The teacher should 
aware these underlying patterns she 
reads discussions and examples unitary 
learning the curriculum the modern 
elementary school; and she should learn 
generalize and adapt recurrent techni- 
ques with increasing insight that she 
may guide unitary learnings her own 
pupils with increasing sureness and va- 


lidity. 
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New Books for Young People 


NELLIE 


Chuckie Hawkins, who three, and 
who sometimes feels like one hundred 
and three these end-of-the-semester days, 
were looking books the other evening. 
Chuckie had chosen the books. Among 
them had Curious George Takes Job 
(H. Rey, Houghton-Mifflin, 1947), 
Bambino, the Clown (G. Schreiber, Vik- 
ing, 1947), and two George Zaffo’s 
books, The Big Book Real Trains 
(1949), and The Big Book Fire En- 
gines (1950), both published Grosset 
for one dollar each. 


“Which you like best, Chuckie?” 


“These,” and pointed the Zaffo 
books, big, clear photographs with small 
amount text. Chuckie can read pictures 
for himself, noting details carefully. Much 
enjoys spotting the tiny figure 
Dalmatian another fire engine story 
(K. Boots, the Firemen’s Dog, 
American Book Co., 1936), for Chuckie 
the bigness and reality the illustrations 
the Zaffo books rate his highest ap- 
proval. 


Colored picture books are always pop- 
ular with children, but high production 
costs are still limiting their number, Ellen 
Lewis Buell said, fall article trends 
this year’s books for children. good 
know that some young children can find 
satisfaction also book with black and 
white illustrations that are real and big. 
Publishers might note interests similar 
Chuckie’s other young children and de- 
velop more photographic picture books. 


Other trends that librarians and teach- 
ers could capitalize selecting books 
are stories everyday life and animal 
stories that eight-to-twelve year-olds can 
read for themselves. One such The First 
Book Cats Gladys Faker (Franklin 
Watts, 1940, $1.50). This contains 
mong other stories very smart cats, 
chapter for smart boys and girls the 
care and feeding kittens. The Dog Next 
Door well enough written chosen 
teachers and enough good story 
(including the unravelling circumstan- 
tial evidence against gentle Boxer) 
mediate grades. And speaking mysteries, 
great entertainment for the upper elemen- 
tary readers Ellery Queen White 
Elephant Mystery (Boston, Little, 1950, 
$2.50). 


Mrs. Buell* mentions the fact that 
more books about foreign lands are begin- 
ning come off the press. These have 
been scarce since the war. One last year’s 
books, Elephant Boy the Teak Forest 
(Phyllis Sowers, New York, Messner, 
1949, $2.50), the story twelve- 
year-old-boy who lives Siam. Prad has 
many the same problems other boys 
his age but his adventures are unusual. 


Fewer American pioneers and, strange- 
ly, with Hopalong Cassidy, Roy Rogers, 
and all the other Western heroes popu- 
lar radio and comic books, fewer cow- 


for the Council’s Committee In- 
tercultural Relations. 


*Children’s Book Editor, the New York Times. 
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boy books. (Guess have some- 
thing about that, buckaroos). 


Growing popularity and number 
are juvenile novels, attempt, like ado- 
lescence itself, bridge the years between 
childhood and maturity. Many high school 
students lose their interest reading part- 
because the press other activities, 
but also because the kind reading all 
too frequently required them. Less time 
spent the mass teaching classics and 
period week spent free reading 
would make possible for many young- 
ster survive English still enjoying read- 
ing rather than hating ignoring it. 
would also produce better-read young 
people. The literary qualities some 
the teen-age novels not always high, 
but junior novels, Mrs. Buell points out, 
are tending more and more explore the 
personal problems the adolescent. Char- 
acterization and character values are 
greater. These novels, also, are less com- 
plicated than the adult ones. One recent 
story Bill and His Neighbors (Lois 


taneous quality and the simple verse be- 
came most moving. 


physical evidence their apppre- 
ciation seemed receive fewer the 
dime store handkerchief type gifts than 
the other first grade teachers did. little 
Negro girl brought baby cap that her 
mother had crocheted for baby’s gift. 
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DRAMATIZING CHRISTMAS CAROL 


(Continued from Page 511) 


Fisher, Boston, Houghton, 1950, $1.75). 
Bill Davis, junior high school boy, fails 
win prize. The judges happen wear 
mustaches. The disappointed losers trans- 
fer their anger all men with mustaches 
until the issue destroys the spirit the 
student body. There, step step, the 
account the students’ own analysis 
their real defeat prejudice and what 
they can remedy the situation. The 
device may seem thin but the impact the 
story not. Moreover, this book grew out 
the work some actual junior high 
school students. 


Next year Chuckie Hawkins will 
reading his stories some Eskimo chil- 
dren village near Anchorage, Alaska. 
show the Eskimo boys and girls, 
doubt, the same two favorites real 
trains and real fire engines that showed 
me. Maybe those boys and girls will tell 
Chuckie about real whale. What Big 
Book that will make for Pennsylvania 
Virginia California children know 
about when Chuckie comes back. 


boy brought brilliant blue fragment 
from broken bottle. There were some 
marbles and some worn out snapshots 
the children. Perhaps sentimentalized 
their response, but believe that such gifts, 
chosen the children, indicated that they 
had gained appreciation and had learned 
lesson without its being taught. 
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safe say that areas the cur- 
riculum have received more attention than the 
combined areas reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. This especially true reading, 
where almost without number books, articles, 
and papers have been written concerning its 
various phases. Conferences, clinics, institutes, 
and workshops have been devoted its prob- 
lems. Bibliographies educational research 
show that has been fruitful field for stud- 
ies the master’s and levels, well 
for other independent investigations. Some- 
what less attention has been devoted speak- 
ing and writing, though, because the interest 
spelling, considerable recognition has been 
given this latter field. Listening, the youngest 
sibling the language family just beginning 
make its presence known. 


Until somewhat recently, attention the 
language arts has been terms the separate 
fields which composed. However, 
1935 the National Council Teachers Eng- 
lish produced the well-known monograph, 
Experience Curriculum This fur- 
nished helpful analysis the aspects writ- 
ing, reading, and speaking that were important 
everyday life. such stressed the inherent 
unity the several language arts areas and 
brought into focus point view toward their 
interrelationships. This point view crystalized 
further the Twentieth Yeatbook the De- 
partment Elementary School Principals un- 
der the title, Language Arts the Elementary 
and still further 1944 the Forty- 
Third Yearbook the National Society for the 
Study Education, Part II, titled Teaching 
Language the Elementary School.* 


Research Concerning Among 


The Language A\rts 


STERL ARTLEY? 


spersed with these publications national 
committees were state and city courses study. 
These attempted bring into closer relation 
the various language arts areas. Professional 
magazines, particularly the Elementary English 
Review, and later Elementary English, 
devoted considerable space the descriptions 
functional language arts programs. Textual 
materials were developed more closely inte- 
grate the several areas, while reading materials 
and their accompanying teacher’s guides made 
provision for integrating speaking, writing, and 
listening activities. Spelling was. brought into 
closer harmony with both reading and writing. 
The last two decades, then, have seen initial 
steps transition from the compartimenta- 
lized subject matter areas reading, oral and 
written composition, spelling, and handwriting 
integrated fused language arts com- 
munications program. Though might 
added, many cases the program exists 
name only, since the practice teach two 
weeks writing, followed two weeks 
“oral composition”, followed two weeks 
something else. Regardless the color the 
rose, the odor remains still the same. The tran- 
Education and Director the 
Child Study Clinic, University Missouri. 
Wilbur Hatfield (Editor), Experience 
Curriculum English, Chicago: The National 


Council Teachers English, 211 68th 
Street (1935). 

Elementary School Principals, 
Language Arts the Elementary School, Twen- 
tieth Yearbook the Department, Washing- 
ton: The National Education Association, 1941. 
Society for the Study Education, 
Teaching Language the Elementary School, 
Forty-Third Yearbook, Part II, Chicago: The 
University Chicago Press, 1944. 
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sition that took place was inevitable one, 
growing did out greater understanding 
the psychology language, well the 
psychology child growth and development. 
This greater understanding resulted first 
change philosophy language teaching— 
away from the mechanics, the niceties and de- 
tailed correctness emphasis expression, 
appropriateness, and individuality, growing out 
situations which the pupil uses language. 
resulted the recognition the fact that 
the language arts are allied, both content 
and purpose; that they are tied together through 
their common base meaning and symbolism. 
Like closely knit family with similar heritage, 
commonness purpose, and inherent unity, 
are the language arts. Each contributes the 
growth the other. Each, turn, draws sup- 
port and maintains its normal course de- 
velopment terms the whole. Though one 
area not identical any other, may rein- 
force learnings, and reinforced learnings, 
any one the other areas. 


attempt learn more about these 
interrelationships, this paper has been pre- 
pared. shall attempt two things. 
First, draw together from research and writ- 
ings the field, some the facts that have 
been discovered about these relationships, and 
the part they may play improving and facili- 
tating instruction and learning. Second, in- 
dicate types questions that need answers 
are derive maximum use the associa- 
tions among these areas. 


Several limitations this paper should 
mentioned the outset. the first place 
makes pretense being inclusive all 
studies that have been done this field. 
the time available prepare this paper, was 
physically impossible cover the field with 
fine tooth comb. Though bibliography over 
seventy studies, books, and articles attached, 
there are others that could have been included. 
Making comprehensive study between any 
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two areas would full-size job. Attempting 
cover them all, imposes definite limitations. 
the second place, there has been made 
attempt review even comment each 
the studies that included. Spending only 
few seconds each would take one far be- 
yond his allotted time. Hence, attempt has 
been made define certain rather broad gen- 
eralizations about these relationships, and 
each case list the supporting studies. bib- 
liography these studies appended. Hence, 
many specifics are covered the generaliza- 
tion. the third place, there has been at- 
tempt group these studies under certain con- 
venient headings. Since this grouping arbi- 
trary, there exists certain over- 
lapping from one group another. 


Relationships between Reading and 
other Language Areas Skills 


Reading comprehension bears close 
relation the extent word knowl- 


edge. (34, 38, 46, 49, 108f) 


Complexity language structure 
prime factor determining the 
difficulty material read. This fac- 
tor seems operate independently 
vocabulary difficulty. (46, 49, 
56, 108f) 


Achievement reading signifi- 
cantly related the ability see the 
relationships among the parts 
sentence. Moreover, the relation be- 
tween ability see the relationships 
among the parts sentence and the 
ability understand the sentence 
even more significant. (13, 26, 46, 
68) 


Achievement reading bears posi- 
tive relation wide range other 
language skills (22, 38, 43, 66) 

Typical these relations are those 
found Hughes follows: (the 
first correlation given the zero 
order; the second, corrected for at- 


10. 


11. 


tenuation) Spelling .49, .53; Lan- 
guage usage .56, .67; capitalization 
punctuation .50, .55; sen- 
tence sense .54, .60; paragraph or- 
ganization .53, .60. 


The correlations that exist between 


reading and other language abilities 
are substantial even though the in- 
fluence intelligence removed. 
(16, 22, 38) 


large extent the skills, abilities, 


and understandings that serve pre- 
requisites for effective reading com- 
prehension are common those that 
serve prerequisites for effective 
written composition. (10, 11, 16, 35, 


66) 


Reading achievement conditioned 


the extent which one has 
achieved achieves growth gen- 
eral language ability. (10, 24, 35, 36, 
49, 53, 61) 


The curve indicating growth and de- 


velopment reading skills shows 
close parallelism the growth curves 
other language arts areas (32, 47, 
52, 54) 


There appears positive rela- 


tionship between speech difficulties 
and deficiencies reading ability. 
However, there lack agree- 
ment the extent this rela- 
tionship. (3) 

There are some indications that the 
relationships between reading dis- 
abilities and speech defects exist even 
though reading achievement ap- 
praised with silent reading test. (3) 


Studies indicate that speech defects 
may the cause reading defects, 
the result reading defects, that 
the two defects may exist side-by-side 
result some common factor. 


(3, 35) 
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Questions having with Reading 
and the other Language Areas 


specific skills, understandings, 
and abilities that make for growth 
oral and written English can fa- 
cilitated through the reading pro- 
gram? What the relative import- 
ance each these specifics? 


what procedures, techniques 


instructional methods can learnings 
the other language arts areas 
facilitated through the reading pro- 
gram? 


what extent does the quantity and 


quality oral language affect the ac- 
quisition reading and writing? Are 
quantity and quality oral language 
synonymous with general language 


ability? 


What particular type reading (in- 


tensive extensive) makes the 
greatest contribution growth 
other ianguage areas? 


Does reading comprehension bear 


similar relation the richness 
word meaning does the ex- 
tent word knowledge? there 
relationship quality vocabulary 


Using improved testing devices and 


adequate sampling, what are the 
relationships among the several lan- 
guage indices, using children pre- 
school and kindergarten ages? 


How can printed symbols taught 


closer and more vital association 
with meaning? 


what extent should corrective 


reading program corrective lan- 
guage program? 


What types corrective activities 


reading can make the greatest 
contribution deficiencies other 
language arts areas? 
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10. What are the basic interrelationships 


between speech defects and defects 

other language areas? 
This basic problem need 
solution. Though has been sub- 
jected investigation num- 
ber researchers, there little 
consistency the findings. fact 
there are many conflicting find- 
ings. suggested that ad- 
ditional investigations under- 
taken, using more careful controls, 
more adequate diagnosis, more re- 
fined definition clinical types, 
and more accurate use termi- 
nology. 


11. what extent and what relation- 


ships are speech defects associated 
with deficiencies silent reading 
contradistinction oral reading? 


Are certain types speech defects 
more closely associated with defici- 
encies silent reading than with 
oral? What factors would account 
for the differential relationship were 
found exist? 


what extent are deficiencies 
the various components reading 
ability associated with speech de- 
fects? 

Are certain developmental deficien- 
cies early speech continuous 
their effect learning read? 

faulty articulation among pre- 
school and kindergarten children 
causual of, does co-exist with 
retardation other aspects lan- 
guage development? 


Relationships between Spelling and 
Other Language Areas and Skills 


Achievement spelling associated 
with understanding the mean- 
ing words, though there lack 
agreement the extent this 


relationship. (37, 38, 55, 57, 59, 65, 
69, 70) 


Achievement spelling closely 


associated with skills and understand- 
ings that are related word recog- 
nition. Such understandings include 
auditory discrimination, phonic skills, 
speed and accuracy visual percep- 
tion, visual discrimination, and struc- 
tural analysis. (5, 20:195, 58, 59, 64) 


Achievement spelling bears posi- 


tive relation wide range other 

language skills. (2, 38, 59) 
Hughes, for example, found posi- 
tive coefficients correlation be- 
tween spelling and other language 
skills follows: (in each case the 
zero order correlation given first, 
and the correlation corrected for 
attenuation second) reading .49, 
language usage .37, .45; cap- 
italization .39, .42; punctuation 
42; sentence sense .42, .46; 
paragraph organization .23, .26. 
These coefficients correlation 
are all the more significant since 
the influence intelligence has 
been removed through the method 
employed selecting the cases. 
Russell found relationship .84 
between spelling and the factors 
that enter into reading compre- 
hension, though this study the 
influence intelligence was not 
removed. 


Though intelligence important 


factor conditioning spelling ability, 
its potency does not seem signifi- 
cant certain language factors, par- 
ticularly vocabulary, word recogni- 
tion, and perceptual speed. (5, 38, 
57, 59, 69) 


Spelling ability developed con- 


4 


38, 


comitant learning conditioned 
such factors mental capacity, read- 
ing ability, and the ability with 
which the learner can already spell. 
(70) 


Spelling skills are improved con- 


siderable degree result con- 
comitant learning connection with 
other language situations. (2, 27, 28, 
70) 


Growth spelling ability, taking 


place over period time, shows 
close resemblance growth 
related language areas. (52:178f, 
343) 
this connection Olson says, “It 
appears probable that growth 
ability spell related ex- 
tensive reading, maturational fac- 
tors, and need for use com- 
Though Olson found 
that successively larger number 
children were able spell 
given word correctly each grade, 
the progress did not appear 
related the presence absence 
the word the formal cur- 
riculum. 


Questions having with Spelling and 
other Language Areas and Skills 
What accounts for the improvement 


that comes about spelling ability 
result concomitant learning. 
understanding, interest words 
guage ability? 


Why children already possessing 


above average ability spelling and 
reading, seemingly become more pro- 
comcomitant learning? 


What the relative importance 


the several components presumed 
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comprise spelling ability? 


Which the several components 


presumed comprise spelling ability 
can best developed related lan- 
guage situations? Which the result 
direct teaching? 


what degree does remedial work 


vocabulary tend improve spell- 
ing ability? increase takes place, 
methods used effect improvement 
vocabulary, e.g., word analysis, 
attention structural elements, at- 
tention details, etc.? 


Would empirical studies the rela- 


tionship between spelling and vo- 
cabulary development, carried 
actual teaching situations verify the 
statistical studies which reference 
has been made? 


What accounts for the relationship 


between spelling ability and other 
language abilities, seldom considered 
related spelling ability, 
language usage, capitalization, pun- 
sentence sense, etc. this 
due the presence factor called 
general language ability? 


What specific language abilities serve 


readiness factors for spelling? 


Relationships between Listening 
Hearing Comprehension and 


Language Areas 


Reading comprehension positively 


hearing comprehension. (8, 


18:43f, 24, 29, 44, 51) 


The extent relationship between 


reading comprehension and hearing 
comprehension appears higher 
the elementary grades than does 
the more adult reading levels. (cf. 
18:43f, 24, with 51) 


Olson, Child Development, 343. 
Boston: Heath and Co., 1949. 
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There some indication that read- 
ing comprehension becomes superior 
hearing comprehension the dif- 
ficulty level the material increases. 
(44) 

Hearing comprehension positively 
related vocabulary understanding 
and language usage, though there are 
indications that these relationships 
are not high those between 
reading comprehension and these two 
factors. (cf. and 38) 

Reading comprehension and hearing 
comprehension are related ways 
other than through the influence 
intelligence. (29) 


wv 


Questions having with Hearing 
Comprehension and other 
Language Areas 


The whole field hearing comprehension 
pioneer area for study. Though has been 
discussed language arts area co-equal with 
the others, only few exploratory studies have 
been undertaken. Furthermore, most these 
studies have been made the college adult 
levels. might mentioned that any studies 
undertaken this area are limited the 
fact that adequate appraisal instruments are not 
readily available. Even the reseachers admit that 
they are not certain what they have meas- 
ured due the fact that there outside 
criterion against which validate appraisal 
instrument. However, the following questions 
are need answer. 


what means may hearing compre- 
hension adequately appraised? 

What are the relationships between 
hearing comprehension and other 
language arts areas when 
ments are made children ele- 
mentary school age? 

What are the separate skills, under- 
standings, and abilities that com- 
prise hearing comprehension? 


Which the components hearing 
comprehension are common other 
language arts areas? 

what instructional methods may 
learnings the other language areas 
made support and facilitate 
learnings the listening area, and 
vice versa? 

what extent does the common 
base general language ability un- 
derlie hearing comprehension? 

The Relationships between Written 
English and other Language Areas 

common core general language 
ability appears underlie those writ- 
ing skills that have lent themselves 
study. (22, 38, 40, 48) 

The skills and understandings that 
make for effective written English 
seem bear positive relation 
those that make for effective reading. 
(10, 38) 

the basis one study there ap- 
pears high degree inde- 
pendence between oral and written 
expression the number and types 
errors made the two situations. 
(45) 

There ample evidence show 
that there little any relationship 
between knowledge formal 
grammar and English, spoken 
written functional situation. 


(19, 31, 40, 41, 42) 


Questions having with the 
Relations between Written English 
and other Language Areas 


Much more needs done investiga- 
ting the basic relationship between written 
English and the other language areas. Some spe- 
cial problems must faced, however. Chief 
among these the fact that the overall quality 
written discourse does not lend itself well 
objective appraisal. However, the following 
questions await answer. 
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What types instructional situation 
most conducive growth writ- 
ing? what method may learnings 
the other language areas made 
support and facilitate learnings 
the writing area? 


What the relation between the 


number and types errors made 

oral and written language? 
Only one study reported this 
area which shows practically 
relationship. The results this ex- 
ploratory study need con- 
firmed modified through other 
similar studies, using more refined 
control technique. 


the lack relationship between 


these two areas terms language 
errors confirmed, what conditions 
exist that may explain it? 


the lack relationship between 


errors made oral and written Eng- 
lish confirmed, could the correla- 
tion changed instructional 
methods were aimed inter-relate 
the two areas? 


What more direct and effective 


teaching procedures could replace 
formal grammar means de- 
veloping English usage both 
written and spoken form? 


what extent errors speaking 


and writing have their origin 
faulty thought process? Does faulty 
thought process produce certain types 
errors? 


Studies General Language Arts 


Relationships 
Progress the acquisition all lan- 
guage skills and abilities can ef- 
fected best rich language en- 
vironment which provides stimula- 
tion and guidance. (1, 10, 47, 62, 
63, 67) 


The several language arts areas are 


united, least part, through sym- 
bolic representation, meaning, and 
language structure. (6, 10, 63) 


Studies child growth and develop- 


ment show orderly and systematic 
development all language abili- 
ties. This fact may account for some 
the relationships that exist among 
them. (6, 47, 67) 


Questions having with General 
Language Arts Relationships 
What are the components gen- 


eral language ability, factor 
which many the studies refer? 
synonymous with verbal intelli- 
gence? May sheer maturation the 
child language environment 
reflected general language ability? 


what extent does language growth 


and development exist apart from or- 

ganismic growth and/or the matura- 

tion process? 
Exploratory work has been done 
this problem. Much more needs 
done. Our concepts cor- 
rective work reading, for ex- 
ample, may change considerably 
the light the answer this 
question. 


what extent can the growth curve 


any one language area effected 
apart from that other areas? Will 
all the developmental curves ef- 
fected alike stimulation any 
selected area? 


what extent the relationships 


found exist among the several lan- 
guage abilities exist apart from the 
influence maturation? 


Would the relationships found 


exist among the various language 
arts areas and abilities changed 
instructional procedures were ac- 
tually designed reinforce and fa- 
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cilitate the learnings other 
may that the relationships 
found, which merely reflect 
status that exists, would 
changed materially instruction 
were designed bring desired 
changes about. 

the basis empirical studies 
classroom procedure integrated 
language arts program what general 
and specific instructional principles 
can defined that could used 
other teachers similar situation? 

Would the relationships 
found among the various language 
abilities verified such empiri- 
cal studies those mentioned above? 

Based empirical studies pro- 
grams progress what type or- 
ganization and what methods can 
integration the language arts 
made most effective? 

Around what core should the lan- 
arts program integrated? 
Should reading? Writing and 
speaking? Experience? 

10. what extent disability one 
language arts area reflected dis- 
ability other areas? 


Summary 

general, the questions that have been 
raised fall into three broad groupings. such, 
they somewhat structure research program 
the language arts along three directions. The 
first direction toward that learning more 
about the basic inter-relationships among the 
language arts; defining the skill strands that 
are common the several areas, well 
those that differentiate one area from another. 
need know more about the relative im- 
portance the various strands each area. 
need know whether the relations among 
the various areas can changed, and under 
what conditions. need know how use 
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this information remedial situations. 
need know more about general language 
bility.” 

The second general direction which evi- 
denced these questions points toward 
definition the kind learning environment 
which the language arts can most ad- 
vantageously cultivated. need subject 
experimentation various types language arts 
environments, and the basis results ob- 
tained modify our teaching methods and re- 
organize our curricula and courses study. 
need discover general instructional prin- 
ciples that have application the several 
language areas. 


The third general direction pointed out 
these questions toward studies which will 
combine understanding child growth 
and development with understanding 
growth the language arts. Longitudional 
studies will needed here show how 
growth one area paralleled with that 
another, and how related the total 
growth the child. This area particularly 
fruitful for research, but because its nature, 
findings will delayed into the future. 


seems that the time has come cease 
talking general terms about the language 
arts and their intergration. There need for 
the inauguration systematic and compre- 
hensive research program aimed toward the 
formulation vertical plan general lan- 
guage development—a program integrated with 
child growth and development, but withal pro- 
viding for systematic and differentiated lan- 
guage instruction. 
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Look and Listen 


Edited RAOUL HAAs* 


Federal Radio Education Committee list- 
ing selected radio programs for student lis- 
tening was first presented these pages 
December, 1949. The response this service 
was highly favorable. keeping with its policy 
for the past five years, the FREC has again com- 
piled list selected network programs. 
“Look and Listen” pleased present the com- 
plete 1950 list service teachers wishing 
recommend educationally sound radio pro- 
grams their students. 


Prepared Mrs. Gertrude Broderick’, 
the programs have been selected broad 
educational basis involving three major con- 
siderations: 

“1. Educational significance. Considering 
whether program presents information, con- 

cepts, and opinions important the mainte- 
mance and development the democratic way 
life; and also whether builds favorable 
attitude toward, gives the appreciation 
our cultural, social and ethical values. 
*Mr. Haas Head, North Side Branch, the 
Chicago Teachers College. 
*Mrs. Broderick Radio Educational Specialist, 


Office Education, and Secretary, Federal 
Radio Committee. 


“2. Program quality. Judging program 
from the standpoint writing, production and 
presentation well good taste from the 
point view content and sponsorship. 


Instructional adaptability. Determining 
just how program lends itself use teach- 
ers for specific classroom assignment some 
subject ordinarily taught the grade level in- 
dicated.” 


The time shown, each instance, EST. 
consulting logs their local newspapers, 
teachers can determine the time which these 
programs are carried their communities. 
Space has been provided for inserting this in- 
formation. Following each title, parentheses, 
are recommended grade levels, (elemen- 
tary), (junior high school), (senior high 
school) and 


Attention drawn the fact that news 
programs not appear the listings. While 
recognized that these programs have con- 
siderable educational value, they are numer- 
ous prohibit adequate coverage. Teachers 
are urged the FREC supplement this list 
with programs their own choice. 


SUNDAY 
FREC PROGRAM LISTING SERVICE 


MILTON CROSS OPERA ALBUM (S-A) 
9:00 9:30 ABC Stra. 


Milton Cross plays fecords familiar operatic selections and gives running commentary. 


Clark Eichelberger, Director the American Association for the United Nations and 
guests. 
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NORTHWESTERN REVIEWING STAND (S-A) 
Broadcast since 1934 cooperation with Northwestern University, panel discussion 
questions national interest and significance, which offers authoritative opinions 
economic, political and social problems, the arts, the sciences and other educational subjects. 
The panel consists from three five participants 


INVITATION LEARNING (S-A) 
Distinguished scholars, authors, and critics meet informally discuss the outstanding 
classics world literature. Lyman Bryson chairman. 


COLLEGE CHORAL SERIES (J-S-A) 
Outstanding college and university groups have been scheduled for this popular choral 
series which designed highlight the varied types songs, ranging from religious and 
classical melodies folk songs and modern jazz, which today comprise the musical cur- 
ricula the American schools. 


PLATFORM (S-A) 
Provocative issues the day informally debated two more speakers who stress their 
opposing views, but seek also common meeting ground. 


AMERICAN FORUM THE AIR (S-A) 
Discussion current controversial issues with various points views presented guest 
speakers. Theodore Granik moderator. 


PIANO PLAYHOUSE 


This program features solos, duets, and improvisations outstanding pianists both jazz 
and classical music. 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY (S-A) 
America’s oldest symphony orchestra its 20th consecutive season CBS. 


UNIVERSITY CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
Discussions current national and international affairs persons prominent govern- 
ment, industry, science and education. 


MR. PRESIDENT 
This unusual dramatic program stars Edward Arnold and based the interesting human 
incidents which occurred the lives the Presidents. Identifications the President 
round whose life the story woven not revealed until the end the program. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT (S-A) 
new series public service broadcasts which top Government officials report the 
imporant work being done their respective agencies. 


AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS (S-A) 
Timely, uninhibited half-hour discussions which author comes grips with two critics. 
Recent and controversial books are discussed. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
New Testament stories dramatized under the supervision Fulton Oursler, internationally 
known writer and senior editor Digest. 


THE ENCHANTED HOUR (J-S-A) 


THE ENCHANTED HOUR, semi-classical program comprising excerpts from popular 
operas and operettas, stars Nancy Carr. The 35-piece orchestra under the direction 
Henry Weber, Midwest Division Music Director. 


THEATRE GUILD THE AIR (J-S-A) 
Adaptations notable stage successes with leading stage and film stars the major roles. 
Produced Theatre Guild. 


SYLVAN LEVIN OPERA CONCERT (S-A) 
Guest opera stars the Metropolitan and New York City Opera Associations appear weekly 
this specially prepared program classical music, under the direction Sylvan Levin, 
musical director. 


AMERICAN ALBUM FAMILIAR MUSIC (J-S-A) 
Orchestra, singers, choir, directed Gustav Haenchen. 


OKLAHOMA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
The Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra will heard series hour-long Sunday evening 
concerts over the coast-to-coast Mutual network with the first these broadcasts scheduled 
for Sunday, October 22nd. 


The second season for this noted American concert group, directed Victor Alessandro. 
Programs consist “Music All Nations,” with the orchestra and vocal and instrumental 
guest soloists featuring music most representative this and other lands. The State 


Department has cooperated gathering the musical scores. Each program also beamed 
the Voice America. 


lly 


ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE (J-S-A) 
interview with top diplomatic, military leaders and elder statesmen the 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


BEHIND THE STORY (J-S-A) 
BEHIND THE STORY with Marvin Miller, famous the “Coronet Story Teller”. The 
dramatic realism and full human interest value the stories behind the story are fully 
realized the addition sound effects and Marvin ability portray many char- 
acters. 


BANDS FOR BONDS 
different popular orchestra each week entertains order promote Savings Bonds 
sales. Broadcast cooperation with the Treasury Department. 


YOU AND THE WORLD (S-A) 
series five informal conversations each week topic current interest. Dwight 
Cooke presides. 


HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
Taylor Grant, well-known ABC News reporter, handles this fast-moving program covering 
up-to-the-minute headline news and featuring interviews with the day’s headliners. His 
guests appear either person through recordings. 


MUTUAL NEWSREEL (J-S-A) 
swift-moving panorama the news, drama, humor, and controversy told the 
people who are making news and from where happens. 


MONDAY 


NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
Arturo Toscanini regular conductor; guest directors take over during part the season. 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Adaptations operettas and unusual comedies with Gordon MacRae and guests. 


VOICE FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 
Orchestra directed Howard Barlow and guest soloists. 
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THE TELEPHONE HOUR 
The world’s greatest musical artists are soloists with symphony orchestra directed Donald 
Voorhees. 


CITIES SERVICE BAND AMERICA (J-S-A) 
48-piece band and male quartet Paul Lavalle. 


WAR FRONT HOME FRONT (S-A) 

This program permits listeners eavesdrop top-flight Mutual correspondents the 
United States chat informally with frontline war correspondents General 
Headquarters Tokyo with Everett moderator. Technical arrangements for the 
series are complete, that times, than 25,000 miles land-lines and short wave 
channels have been utilized for single program order link together the speakers 
the various cities involved. 


UNITED NOT! (S-A) 


Interviews with prominent representatives members the Correspondents 
TUESDAY 


CAVALCADE AMERICA (S-A) 
Stories famous and little known people who have helped make America great. 


GENTLEMEN THE PRESS (S-A) 
Features outstanding newsmen each week dramatic accounts great stories they have 
covered. 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING THE AIR (S-A) 
sounding board for discussion the social, political, and economic issues upper- 
most the minds the American people. Outstanding authorities the field under dis- 
are chosen speak these broadcasts. George Denny, Jr., President Town 
Hall, Inc., moderator. 


FINE ARTS QUARTET 
Chamber music group composed Leonard Sorkin, first violinist; Joseph Stepansky, second 
violinist; Sheppard Lehnhoff, viola; and George Sopkin, cellist. The group was organized 
1941 and has achieved world fame. 
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TIME FOR DEFENSE (S-A) 
Presented cooperation with the National Military Establishment. The program consists 
large concert orchestra, choral groups, vocalists, big name guests and service back- 
ground and ranking men the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


CAPITOL CLOAK ROOM (J-S-A) 
informal interview with member Congress three CBS newsmen import- 
ant issue before Congress. 


WEDNESDAY 


FAMILY THEATRE 
Social and spiritual problems form the basis for the plots this dramatic series, developed 
through the cooperation leading actors, writers, directors and executives the motion 
picture and radio industries. 


TRIAL (S-A) 
cooperation with the Association the Bar New York City, national and interna- 
tional issues are “placed trial” well-known attorneys and congressmen. Through the 
process direct and cross-examinations, the program attempts clarify different issue 
during each broadcast. 


THURSDAY 


FIRST FREEDOM (S-A) 
This series regularly devoted round table discussions currently important social, 
economic and political questions. 


CALIFORNIA CARAVAN 
Authentic, yet little-known facts, humorous stories and action-packed incidents culled from 
the records, books and other factual material gathered and edited staff researchers, 
form the basis for this program series about the colorful history the Pioneer West. 


SCREEN GUILD PLAYERS 
Dramatic presentations some the theatre’s best plays. 


ROD AND GUN CLUB THE AIR (J-S-A) 
This program panel discussion question and answer form leading amateur and 
professional sports figures, with emphasis fishing and hunting. The programs originate 
once twice month from on-the-spot fishing and hunting paradises, such Canada, the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, and Florida, where local sportsmen and guides’ participation tape 
recorded for later broadcast. 
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ROUND-UP (J-S-A) 
ROUND-UP program where group radio and newspaper reporters 
interview the newsmaker the day. Personages all fields from sports politics are heard 
explaining their stand top issues our time. 


NBC THEATRE (S-A) 
Dramatization contemporary Anglo-American and European novels. 


THIS EUROPE (S-A) 
Each week this program presents the story and music different European nation. 
designed give something the atmosphere Europe and the same time show how 
Marshall Plan nations are recovering. Leading musical artists each country appear to- 
gether with large orchestra showcase the music their people. 


FRIDAY 


FIRST PIANO QUARTET 
Featuring Adam Garner, George Robert, Frank Mittle and Edward Edson. 


This program presented cooperation with the United States Treasury Department. 
features different name band each week. 


THE AIR FORCE HOUR 
The Official Air Force Concert Orchestra, singing Sergeants and soloist Sgt. Glenn Darwin, 
under the direction Col. George Howard, broadcast the only all-GI program now 
national network. 


TAKE YOUR WORD (S-A) 
discussion program the etymology words, consisting and three panel 


members. 
PRO AND CON (S-A) 


Government spokesmen and distinguished American leaders present their views. 


SATURDAY 
SCHOOL TODAY (J-S-A) 
big two-hour Saturday morning show for children, featuring Jon Arthur the role 
“Big Jon”, who acts narrator and pal his young friend “Sparky”. Sparky character 


created recording trick. The two talk, have fun, discuss problems, and listen records. 
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JUNIOR JUNCTION 
Each week outstanding guest teen-ager who has achieved success the business, artis- 
tic, sports world, appears JUNIOR JUNCTION, program produced entirely 
agers. The format consists music, comedy and interviews with young people the 
audience problems related youth. Weekly auditions are held Chicago High Schools 
for singers who appear guests the show. 
PRETEND (E) 
Dramatic adaptations fairy tales and original fantasies Nila Mack. Also directed 
Miss Mack. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS (S-A) 


Representatives national organizations state their views through well planned format 
prepared advance the broadcast. 

SYMPHONIES FOR YOUTH 
12:30 1:00 MBS Sta. —Local 
This series presenting the 90-piece Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction 
Alfred Wallenstein, dedicated the music-loving youth America. The half-hour con- 
certs feature musical compositions especially adaped for teen-age listening with inter- 
mission quiz conducted distinguished Hollywood personality. 


12:30 1:00 ABC Sta. —Local 
program devoted special phases agriculture livestock shows, state fairs, business 
reports, and meetings and discussion problems land-grant colleges. Organizations such 
vin, 4-H Clubs and the National Grange are invited participate. The Department 
Agriculture presents five-minute feature each broadcast. 


NAVY HOUR (J-S-A) 
concert the Navy Band with occasional guest participation. 
NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (S-A) 
Pick-ups from the Department interviews, guest speakers and music. 
ADVENTURES SCIENCE (S-A) 
Watson Davis, director, Science Service, brings the microphone prominent guest scien- 
tists who explain recent discoveries industry and medicine. 
CARIBBEAN CROSSROADS (J-S-A) 


This program presents music Latin America and the talent Puerto Rico. Cesar Concep- 
cion and his orchestra, Perin Vasquez and his trio, and different Puerto Rican stars are fea- 


tured each week. 
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Weekly presentation United Nations Radio Division actuality reports, human interest 
stories and feature material activities all fronts. 


LIVING 1950 (S-A) 
7:00 7:30 NBC Sta. 


Documentary series designed set Americans thinking more about currently important 
problems and arouse them intelligent action. 


HAWAII CALLS 
9:00 9:30 MBS Sta. 


This series offers music the Islands, broadcasts directly from the famous Waikiki Beach 
and displaying Hawaiian rhythms with friendly and distinctive continuity. 


CHICAGO THEATRE THE AIR (S-A) 
10:00 11:00 MBS Sta. 


—Local 


its eleventh season, CHICAGO THEATRE THE AIR features full hour the 
world’s great operas and light operas adapted for radio and presented all-star cast, guest 
operatic singers and chorus over one hundred performers. The orchestra conducted 
Henry Weber, MBS Central Division Musical Director. 


Audio-Visual Conference 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting the 
School Broadcast Conference will held the 
Hotel Sherman Chicago, December 12-15, 
1950. group nationally known speakers 
promised, well demonstrations tech- 
niques radio and television and 
new equipment and student work. 


sampling the tentative program 


ises stimulating conference for teachers 
the language arts, especially those interested 
communication courses; and for audio-visual 
consultants and supervisors. 


Information regarding the Conference and 
the official program may had writing Mr. 
George Jennings, Director, School Broadcast 
Conference, 228 LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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The Educational Scene 


Edited WILLIAM JENKINS' 


The Annotated List Phonograph Records 
has just been published the Children’s Read- 
ing Service aid teachers selecting 
phonograph records for classroom use. The new 
catalog, edited Warren Freeman, Dean 
the College Music Boston University, 
presents about 500 recordings from many re- 
cord companies, arranged subject areas and 
grade groups. Recordings are listed not only for 
music, but also for language, arts, science and 
social studies. Each listing includes the title, 
composer, recording artist, available speeds, the 
price for each speed, the size, whether not 
unbreakable, and description. 


Copies the new catalog may obtained 
sending ten cents coin Children’s Read- 
ing Service, 106 Beekman Street, New York 


The Subject Index Children’s Magazines 
beginning its third year publication. This 
monthly planographed pamphlet, which lists 
articles found children’s magazines, 
handy reference tool for teachers looking for 
topics children’s periodicals. The Index form- 
erly was published the Wisconsin Library 
School and the Wisconsin Library Commission. 
now commercial publication with Meri- 
bah Hazen editor. 


Teachers interested finding out about the 
Index should write Miss Hazen 445 West 
Wilson Street, Madison Wis. The subscrip- 
tion price per year. Back volumes may 
purchased. 


How Live With Children, the first 
new “Better Living Series” for parents and 
teachers, has just been released Science Re- 
search Associates. This booklet discusses ways 
which the emotional needs children 


day-to-day living can provided, and offers 
practical solutions many the problems 
classroom and home. 


The common-sense, non technical approach 
stresses that living with children should 
part, but only part, life. Es- 
sential successful child raising for the adult 
find satisfaction adult life his own. 
asks all adults optimistic about this job 
for though you may make some mis- 
takes with your children you almost always 
have another chance, for our relationship with 
our children goes from day day. That 
why understanding and helping children grow 
challenging and, for the most part, rewarding 

How Live With Children may ordered 
from Science Research Associates, 228 Wa- 
bash, Chicago Price forty cents. 


Language arts teachers who may have blind 
and deaf pupils their classes will probably 
interested know Robert Smithdas. 
Smithdas, who both deaf and blind, received 
the degree, cum laude, from St. John’s 
University June, probably the first deaf-blind 
student earn college degree since Helen 
Keller did almost fifty years ago. 


Smithdas the subject short article 
the Oct., 1950 Volta Review. 


Blondie has appeared new role. The 
New York State Department Mental Hy- 
giene has published Chic Young’s famous char- 
acters comic book which shows the role 
mental hygiene family living. 


Jenkins Assistant English Educa- 
tion the University Illinois. 
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The “mental hygiene” version Blondie 
presents magic formula set rules for 
mental health. does, however, present some 
principles which are important getting along 
closely-knit groups. 

Teachers interested securing copy 
Blondie may write the New York State De- 
partment Mental Hygiene, Albany. 


Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally 
Retarded was recently released the Office 
Education. Written for both elementary and 
secondary levels, this bulletin revision 
edition which first appeared 1936. stresses 
experience living, classifying mentally re- 
tarded children those who because poor in- 
tellectual endowment are unable cope with 
the standard requirements regular grades. 
For these pupils adjustment should made 
accordance with the limited capacities which 
the children have. 


The bulletin presents “units experience” 
but attempt made present particular 
activities for particular grades since grades 
such have place the education seriously 
retarded children. The bulletin mainly presents 
bases for the selection curriculum content 
and variety activities that are keeping 
with these bases, ilustrating how they may 
coordinated into units experience. 


Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally 
Retarded may ordered from the Superin- 
tendent Documents, Washington 25, 
Price thirty-five cents. 


Two recent booklists interest language 
arts teachers: 


Fifty Outstanding Books for Boy Scouts: 
selection books the special interests all 
boys. For information write Boy Scouts 
America, Park Avenue, New York 16. 


Adventuring With Books: reading list 


for pupils grades Write the Na- 
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tional Council Teachers English, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago 21. Price cents. 


Know Your Capital City, Mary Will- 
cockson, has recently been released the FSA 
and the Office Education. This pamphlet 
will appeal children’s interest their capital 
city and should even more help those 
thousands children who each year visit 
Washington for educational purposes. 


Know Your Capital City only touches upon 
the city’s colorful history, and highlights some 
its landmarks and buildings, but does fur- 
nish perspective and background for quizzical 
young minds. 

Know Your Capital City costs twenty cents 
and may ordered from the Superintendent 
Documents, Washington 25. 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for the month December, 1950: 

For boys and girls and years age: 
Ran the Zoo, Dr. Seuss. Random House, 
Inc., $2. 

For boys and girls 10, and years 
age: The Haunted Hound, Robb White. 
Doubleday and Company, $2.50. 

For older girls, years age: Spring 
Comes Riding, Betty Cavanna. The West- 
minster Press, $2.50. 

For older boys, years age: The 
Missing Brother, Keith Robertson, The Vik- 
ing Press, $2.50. 


More than 150,000 children all over the 
world who know English are looking for 
American teenagers pen pals. The school 
children are sponsored their teachers and 
want make friends. Their letters have been 
swamping the International Friendship League. 


Teachers who have pupils their classes 
corresponding with boys and girls overseas find 
that the letters they receive are helpful the 
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teaching various subjects. The 
the introductions develop into lifelong friend- 
ship. 

Any teacher who interested can write 
the League, Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Among the items recently offered teach- 
ers State Teachers Magazines, Inc., teachers 
English may find these helpful: 

Catalog Government Films for 
for entertainment and recreation, instruction 
and church use. 

Suggested Activities for Social Studies 
for Primary; for Third Grade; for Fourth Grade, 
compiled the director primary education 
and curriculum Berwyn, 

10b New RCA Victor Educational Record 
Catalog. Lists and classified records especially 
for the elementary school music program. 

19b Bibliography Railway Literature. 
48-page, illustrated booklet containing brief 
description 283 books, booklets, 
railway transportation. Titles, au- 
thors, publishers, prices, and other data given. 

Order number, enclosing three cents for 
each item ordered, from State Teachers Maga- 
zines, Inc., 307 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Teachers who write poetry may submit 
manuscripts the National Poetry 
January 1951, for inclusion the 
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1951 National Teachers Anthology. About 500 
teacher-written poems were published the 
1949 anthology. The closing date for the sub- 
mission poems junior and senior high 
school students December 1950. For de- 
tails write: National Poetry Association, 3210 
Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Cal. 


The Department Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, has just pub- 
lished very useful booklet called How 
Find Out About the United Nations: Materials 


Available and Where Get Them. The booklet 


describes publications, documents, films, film 
strips, and poster, many them free, and where 
get them. The booklet costs cents and may 
ordered from the sales agent, Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


The University Miami cooperation 
with Orange County sponsoring second 
annual Reading Conference Orlando, Florida 
Thursday, January 11, 1951. 


The University Miami having its fifth 
annual Reading Conference Miami Fri- 
day evening, January 12, and Saturday morning, 
January 13. 

The visiting speakers who will participate 
the two conferences are Dr. Daniel Pres- 
cott, University Maryland, Dr. Ruth Strang 
Columbia University and Dr. Paul 
Northwestern University. 


| 


and 


[The brief reviews this issue are Eliza- 
beth Guilfoile, Frances Rees, Lillian Novotny, 
Hannah Lindahl, Kathryn Hodapp, Audrey 
Carpenter, Lauretta McCusker, Helen 
Bough, Margaret Skiff, LaTourette Stock- 
well, William Jenkins, and Jean Gardiner 
Smith. 


For the Teacher 


The Real Bernard Shaw. Colbourne. 


Philosophical Library, $4.75. 

This lengthy, rambling, discursive book 
the outgrowth essay written 1928 
the author for delivery Canada. This fourth 
revision, Colbourne insists, necessary because 
Shaw keeps living and producing. states, 
apparently without malice, that hopes 
the last. 


There charm the style which quite 
British the editing and make-up the 
book. The printing was done The Temple 
Press Letchworth, Herts. 

The reader feels times need for bit 
straight-forward American blue penciling. 

Colbourne says that Shaw was not enabled 
share the production this book any 
its editions. indicates that some the 
more definitive biographies the great play- 
wright have both gained and lost such col- 
laboration. claims that his independence 
makes his own judgments upon Shaw, whom 
regards not primarily playwright, but 
great amateur thinker. Nevertheless, re- 
gards Shaw the greatest playwright his 
time. 

The book has two features which the stu- 
dent will welcome. The annary, list dates 
pertinent the life and works Shaw well 
organized, compact, and practical. covers one 
hundred years, 1850 1950. 


The three chapters which the plays and 
other dramatic writings are indexed and an- 


comprehensive and informative. 

The author deals with Shaw the man and 
Shaw the playwright frankly subjective 
manner. claims have insight into the 
thinking the nonagenarian which gained 
from the study his life and works and not 
from association. 

student Shaw student the drama 
will fail find this book provocative. 


For Early Adolescents 
Make Way for the Brave. Merritt Allen. 

Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

“Go East shall and hunt Ma’s kinfolk 
Ohio West and hire ourselves out 
fur company? know what do, 
Hoss?” spoke Red Dakin, the young orphan, 
his horse that year 1832, when few men 
dared venture past the Missouri. Fate was 
answer his questions for him and make him 
part one the greatest movements the 
history our country. 


From the minute his rascally uncle, Mike 
Boyer, robbed him his possessions, Red’s 
one aim life was recover the bearclaw 
necklace which had belonged his father. But 
the months ahead, when his path crossed that 
Nat expedition Oregon, were 
bring him greater adventures than recovering 
shared encounters with Indians, fight with 
bears, and the battle for very existence the 
wilderness. His associates were Jim 
Bridger, the Sublette brothers, and other fear- 
less men who blazed the trail across the west. 


Merritt Parmelee Allen, Make Way for 
the Brave, has presented another his rousing 
historical stories which fast action, exciting 
episodes and convincing characters are com- 
bined with authentic historical background 
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make history come alive. Teen-age boys will 
like it. 


The First Book Baseball. Benjamin Brew- 
ster. Pictures Jeanne Bendick. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., $1.50 
The captain the eighth grade baseball 

team was asked for his opinion this volume. 

consented without great enthusiasm but 

came back the next day exclaiming, “This 

really good.” Now and the rest the team 
are hoping soon have access similar 
volume basketball. Simple and concise ex- 
planations combined with lively drawings and 
diagrams make this fascinating reading for 
young fans; the simple explanations basic 
terms and rules make excellent handbook 
for anyone interested understanding our great 
national game. 


Masked Prowler. The Story Raccoon. 
John and Jean George. Illustrated Jean 
George. Dutton, $2.50. 


The beautiful descriptions wild life, 
seasonal changes, and nature will not ap- 
preciated the average junior high school 
child. But for those rare adolescents who ap- 
preciate good style and are interested natural 
history, this book fills place. The authors write 
with understanding and authenticity. Beautiful 
illustrations match the effective style. Unlike 
many stories about wild animals, Procyon, the 
hero the book, still alive and energetic 


Pebble the Sky. Isaac Asimov. Doubleday, 
$1.00. 

Due odd accident the Institute for 
Nuclear Research, Joseph Schwartz, retired 
tailor, was suddenly transported from Chicago 
1949 the Galactic Era 827. There was 
treated the Synapsifier, machine perfected 
Dr. Skekt but not previously used hu- 
mans. result Schwartz had unusual powers 
and through him revolution was prevented. 
There slight romance between Galactic 


archaeologist and Dr. Skekt’s Older 
boys who are interested science fiction will 
probably like this strange tale other worlds. 


Maple Sugar for Windy Foot. Frances Mary 
Frost. Illustrated Lee Townshend. Mc- 
Graw Hill, $2.00. 

The third story appear about Toby Clark 
and his famous pony has all the charm and 
appeal our first meeting with them. Only 
slight knowledge gained the process 
making maple sugar, but the real “learning” 
the book comes from the warmth knowing 
lovable family that can share the pleasures 
sugaring-off and the grim tragedy the flood 
that swept the hill country. The style very 
good and ably conveys the tense excitement 
the flood and the quieter drama life the 


Sylvan City. Nancy Paschal. Illustrated 
Dorothy Bayley Morse. Viking, $2.00. 
This pleasant story the changes that 

took place fifteen year old Callie Taylor 

when the oil well brought the family unaccus- 
tomed wealth. Grandma’s insistence she en- 
tered Miss Brown’s private school for girls 
get education, and lived with her cousins 
Sylvan City. She has the usual problems 
the right clothes and making friends, homesick- 
ness, and being shy, but her natural charm and 
spirit help her conquer them all. Eventually 
her city cousin who comes Callie and 
her family when she needs help after illness 
and too much study, and are left with the 
impression that Callie’s future secure and 
happy. The characters are not too convincingly 
real, but the plot easy read, and grit and 
determination win the end. 


Skymountain. Amelia Elizabeth Walden. 

Morrow, $2.50. 

the other books this author, hu- 
man values are important. see Robin Young 
start her year Skymountain College 
wealthy, rather shallow girl interested mainly 
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becoming champion skier. However, her 
values change when her mother mismanages her 
money and loses all. Then she begins ap- 
preciate the steady understanding companion- 
ship Vermont boy, and the warm loyalty 
family group that love each other. She 
finds that simple enduring qualities have be- 
come important her. Against exciting 
background skiing and hiking the Green 
Mountains Vermont near Middlebury, this 
title has everything needs hold the interest 


For the Middle Grades 

Thad Owen, Hazel Wilson. Illustrated 

William Sharp. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.50. 

was pure accident which caused 
much woe Thad deliberately kill 
Mr. cow, but could not bring him- 
self confess his deed. But was accident 
when smoked out the school get out 
reciting his speech. The first months that 
school year were ones continual struggle be- 
tween boy and his conscience, and hard work 
pay for that cow. 


The one bright spot for Thad was his af- 
fection for Mr. colt, Monday, who was 
like the boy vigor and hint wild- 
ness. some ways this colt was responsible for 
bringing out Thad the responsibilities ex- 
pected him. However, their own way 
Thad’s understanding family 
were share his “growing pains.” There 
were the school principal, who also liked horses 
once, his understanding mother, his firm father, 
his annoying little neighbor, Olivia, his brother 
Steve, who was beginning outgrow him 
somewhat, his deaf and dumb friend Dan, the 
exacting Mr. Gleason, and even the fussy Mrs. 
Gleason. 


Mrs. Wilson has written refreshing 
portrayal real boy for real boys and girls 
who thrill snow storm, fire, and the 
lively escapades their kind. 
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Owls. Herbert Zim. Illustrated James 
Irving. Morrow, $2.00. 


The seventh Zim’s excellent science series 
tells all kinds facts about owls, where they 
live, their food, various types, their nests and 
eggs. Clear, simple diagrams show the structure 
the eye compared with the human eye, and 
the feather structure compared with that 
other birds. This the type science book 
elementary school children want, containing 
good scientific information written simple, 
interesting style. They want know why 
well what. Outstanding also for the black and 
white sketches and the large type. 


The Picture Story Hester 
Illustrated Ursula Koering. David Mc- 
Kay, $2.50. 

The title misleading because, although 
there are many fine illustrations and they ap- 
pear every page, there also every page 
considerable amount text which not 
story form and means for the lower 
elementary grades. Miss author also 
The Picture Story the Philippines, has 
lived Hawaii and knows the people and their 
customs. She writes both the traditional and 
the modern, they exist, sharp contrast. 
Little girls still dance the hula, but high school 
boys play the latest popular song from the 
mainland their harmonicas! The style that 
informal geography text book. The pic- 
tures, three colors, are excellent. 


Knight Florence. Margery Evernden. 
lustrated Rafaello Busoni. Random 
House, $2.50. 


Piero Feruzzi, son nobleman and magi- 
strate 14th-century Florence, knew that 
was expected follow the proud tradition 
his parents that city. the same time his 
one burning ambition was become artist. 
happened that when Piero announced his 
ambition slipping his best drawings under 
his father’s door was banished from his home 
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disgrace. Subsequently was received into 
the studio obscure artist. 


The calm existence the studio was 
shattered when the priceless ultra-marine dis- 
appeared, and even graver events were store 
when Piero learned that war had broken out 
between his family and another noble family 
the city. When Piero and his friends the art 
colony saved the day for the Feruzzi family 
proved his father that artist can true 
knight. 


Margery Evernden’s exciting and convinc- 
ing story combined with stunning illustrations 
Raphael Busoni brings life for youngsters 
nine twelve the Italy the 14th century. 


Extraordinary Education Johnny Longfoot 
His Search for the Magic Hat. Catherine 
Besterman. Warren Chappell. 
$2.50. 


Another story the Shoe King’s son and 
his sagacious teacher Barnac the Cat. How 
Johnny Longfoot recovers the magic hat for 
Phoebe the spider from the wicked Bahbook 
the Cheater told with humor and fantasy. 
spite the excitement the search for the hat 
the book resembles the fairy tale rather than 
the adventure story and will appeal spontane- 
ously only limited audience. However, 
the style writing rich and lively and 
Johnny boy worth knowing, this book 
worthy the effort introduce your 
young readers. The format the book ex- 
cellent and the very appropriate illustrations 
will help popularize it. 


Christmas; Book Stories Old and New: 
Selected Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated 
Hildegarde Woodward. Scribner, $3.00. 
The revision the 1934 edition consists 

the addition three new stories and the omis- 

sion two from the earlier edition. Not 

necessary purchase for libraries which already 


own the 1934 title, but will useful for others 
who need more material Christmas. 
Christmas. Anne Molley. Illustrations 
John Cosgrave II. Houghton, 
$2.00. 

Ethically, one questions the value plot 
which little girl pins note Christmas 
tree asking for gifts for her family. trivial 
story, thinly sketched— seems more out- 
line for longer book than complete itself. 
Too expensive for little return. 


Biddy Christmas. Written and Illustrated 
Priscilla Warner. Doubleday, $2.50. 
When the young English girl, Jan Martin, 

given little donkey, Biddy Christmas, life 

changes for her. does for most ten-year 
olds, times life even becomes tedious for her. 

But with the help old Holly, her Daddy, and 

old Christmas legend, she finds that growing 

does not have painful. 

Biddy Christmas gives good picture 
English farm life. family story, 
tender account little girl’s growth under- 
standing and unselfishness. Its 
laugh with Jan and Biddy, cry with them. And 
they will applaud Jan’s taking Pip, the pony 
her brother had outgrown, into her heart. 

Jj. 


For Younger Children 

Surprise Sampey Place. Frances Fitzpatrick 

Wright. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. 

Judy, exuberant little heroine Number 
Eleven Poplar Street, came home the Sampey 
Place from her visit town somewhat “jour- 
ney proud”; but she was home only short 
while before she learned that life 
country can exciting too. visit the fair 
and the top the ferris wheel when 
stuck, able play the organ for admiring 
neighbors, discover treasure right the 
cellar her house, and have “the Christmas 
surprise” added exciting days for Judy 
and her family. 
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Although the story slight and undistin- 
guished, youngsters from eight ten who have 
enjoyed the earlier Sampey Place stories will 
enjoy another one about Judy. 


Christopher and His Turtle. Eleanor Frances 

Lattimore. Morrow, $2.00. 

Christopher knew full well that was not 
cross the street himself. But when his 
mother brought him the little turtle with 
“Merry Christmas” written his back, Christo- 
pher felt must cross the street just this once 
show the prize Antonia. However, was 
not simple seemed, for when went 
the corner cross, Christopher suddenly found 
himself marching along with group chil- 
dren, and Sister Veronica found herself with 
extra pupil. his adventurous morning began. 
How finally reaches Antonia’s house, way 
the park, the grocery store, the market, and 
the Mississippi River itself, makes thoroughly 
satisfying little story for second 
grade youngsters. recommended also 
good read-to-me book for younger children. 


Patsy and the Pup. Written and illustrated 
Hilda Van Stockum. Viking, $1.50. 


When puppy appeared house, 
the postman identified it. Taking the long way 
return the stray, Patsy and the puppy had 
many adventures. They finally found out that 
Old-Mrs-Murphy-in-the-pink house-on-the-hill 
didn’t want the puppy after all. the puppy 
found happy home with Patsy. good read- 
aloud story for younger children. Illustrated 
with many black and white illustrations. 


Why Cowboys Sing, Texas. Grand. Abing- 
ton-Cokesbury $2.00. 

“Things were quiet, once Texas. Long 
ago, the days when cowboys did not sing.” 
Then Slim Jim Bean sang old song one 
night. The cattle didn’t like and stampeded. 
Riding through the cactus one day, Slim Jim 


felt the needles and shouted, “Yippee yi, yippes 
yay!” The cows loved it, now all cowboys 
sing it. 


This hilarious bit American folklore, 
with the rollicking illustrations black 
and white and, oddly enough, pink. Cowhands 
six ten will love it. 


Tippy. Sally Scott. Illustrated Beth Krush. 

Harcourt, $1.75. 

When all the other kittens left home, Tippy 
was very lonely. set off find happy 
home. one place there were too many chil- 
dren, another had dog, and on. Each time 
Tippy again “pointed his little pink nose 
straight ahead, stuck his fuzzy tail straight 
and put his best foot forward went down 
the road find new home.” Finally found 
just the place, farm with many kittens and 
two nice children. 


Lovely soft black and white drawings make 
this very attractive book for second and third 


Surprise for Susan. Kathryn Hitte. Pictures 
Pelagie Doane Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.00. 

Susan guessed that Mommy would bring her 
candy, red ball, puppy dog doll. She 
was told members the family that was 
sweet but not candy, slightly red but not red 
ball, alive but not puppy dog. When Mommy 
arrived, was not doll she brought but new 
baby brother. easy reading book with many 
full pages color. 


Pony School. Paul Brown. $2.00. 

Skinny Barnstable had come stay with 
his cousins who lived next door the Pony 
Farm. Skinny, who knew very little about 
horses and riding, learned the hard way. His 
perseverance won out finally won the 
trophy and prize the horse show. Children 
who like horse stories will like this one. Many 
pencil sketches the author. 
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Charley the Horse. Tony Palazzo. Viking, 
$2.50. 


Charley was milk horse who decided 


spend his day off the races. way case 


mistaken identity, became race horse 


and won. But discovered that far 


tures are not always green they appear and 
was very glad able back his old 
job and his friends who gave him carrots and 
sugar Includes much factual information 
about horses. Illustrations the author are 
clear, interesting, and instructive. 


Happy, Hero, and Judge. Hazel Dannecker. 
Illustrated Lillian Robertson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 


Beginning readers will enjoy this brief story 
Mr. Dean and his three dogs: “Happy” was 
cheerful, “Hero” was brave and chased 
chicken thief, and “Judge” helped make wise 
decisions. 


The Fiddler Crab and the Sand Dollar. Mary 
Ellen Henle. Illustrated Barbara Smith. 
Vanguard, $2.00. 

delightful lilting rhymed story 
fiddler crab who played his friends the roar- 
ing waves. They paid him sand dollars which 
unwisely did not bank, they melted the 
rain. Illustrated three colors. 


Little Star. Carolyn Haywood. 
trated the author. Morrow, $2.00. 


When school opened all Star’s playmates 
went kindergarten leaving her lost and for- 
lorn. Although she was only four, coincidence 
brought Star school several times before her 
official registration. particularly happy book 
for mother read any child prepare 
him for the great day, well for eight year 


Georgie’s Pets. Marion Conger. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury $1.25. 
More than anything else, Georgie wanted 
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pet all his own. acquired turn, blue 
jay, lamb, racoon, and monkey only 
find that they belonged elsewhere. Finally 
Georgie does get just the right pet—a puppy. 


useful easy-to-read book with lively black, 
white, and green sketches and good type. 


Country Train. Jerrold Beim. Illustrated 
Leonard Shortall. Morrow, $2.00. 


Sam was loyal Old Putt, the country train, 
even after the double-decker streamliner Train 
Tomorrow came their town. This brief 
story will useful train picture book and 
perhaps for easy reading. 


Henry Huggins. Beverly Cleary. Illustrated 
Louis Darling. Morrow, $2.00. 

really humorous book for the third and 
fourth grade boy. attempts carrying 
dog home bus, raising puppies, evading 
school Christmas program and presenting his 
dog show indicate clearly that the author 
knows small boys and what small boys like 
read. The black and white illustrations are 
perfect. 


The Animals’ Merry Christmas. Big Golden 
Book. Kathryn Jackson. Pictures 
Richard Scarry. Simon and Schuster, $1.50. 


This delightful and interesting collec- 
tion stories about Christmas animal-land. 
Most the children’s favorites—polar bears, 
squirrels, donkeys, hedgehogs, and teddy bears 
—have tales told about themselves. 


While all the stories are good, pos- 
sible that Goose That Stuffed Herself,” 
Very big Christmas” (Trumpet, the Ele- 
phant), and “The Naughty Little Reindeer,” 
will join the list perennial Christmas stories. 
The Animals’ Merry Christmas heartily rec- 
ommended exciting adventure reading 
for younger children. Mr. Scarry’s pictures 
themselves would make the book worthy 
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Through comprehensive reading pro- 

gram, John was obtaining understand- 

ing himself and his own behavior. Read- 
ing proved important factor fostering 
his adjustment and happiness. 

The foregoing case-study very in- 
telligent boy shows how reading may 
used satisfy needs and promote in- 
dividual happiness and welfare. 


The approach reading through 
concern for “developmental 
promises have far-reaching effects upon 
the practices teachers and librarians. 
Cook observes: 


how high the Interest Quotient 
your reading series? 


Learning Read 


basic series, grades 
Nila Banton Smith 


Stories Remember 


intermediate literature series con- 
tinuing the skills program through 
stories high and lasting interest 


SILVER 
ompany 


221 East St., Chicago 16, 

707 Browder Street, Dallas Texas 
709 St., San Francisco Calif. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


PROMOTING GROWTH THROUGH READING 
(Continued from Page 500) 


new concept education which 
gives great promise for the future that 
the “developmental task.” There best 
possible time, teachable moment, when 
each new task should learned. 


Books alone are not sufficient bring 
about the necessary development boys 
and girls. But if, addition recognizing 
the right developmental task and choosing 
the right time for the accomplishment, 
can recommend just the right book for the 
right child, then greatly facilitate his 
progress toward 


Raymond, LaPlante, Effie and 
nell, Thelma, “Developmental Values through 
Library Books,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
XXXI, No. 7-8 (March-April 1950), pp. 1-21. 


READINESS FOR READING 
AND 
RELATED LANGUAGE ARTS 


Edited Nila Smith 


publication the National 
Conference 
Research English 


cents each 
cents each for more. 


Order from 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
TEACHERS ENGLISH 
211 68TH ST. 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 


value. ponnett, Bonen, ont 
Edmonds. 


THESE HORN BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
For 


“More Than Christmas Card” 


those who like send “more than card” special friends 
Christmas, here holiday greeting that fills this need. 
This first Horn Book Calendar features quotations from Walter Mare, 
selected Bertha Mahony Miller. Pamela Bianco has designed the calendar 
whole and drawn the twelve decorative borders. 


The Calendar printed black 
heavy oyster white stock and 
tied with green silk cord. Square 
white envelope. 


Order several these calendars 
for Christmas giving, sow while 
our supply lasts, and your 
Christmas mailing early. 


Price $1.00 plus postage 


The Travelogue Storybook 


the Nineteenth Century 
Virginia Haviland 
“Fresh research into fascinating but almost 
forgotten Frederic Melcher. This 
second Hewins Lecture now available book 
form. brings together for the first time ma- 
terial about the travel stories for children the 
19th century. Bound buckram with decorated 
label, plentifully illustrated $2.25 


From Rollo Tom Sawyer 


and Other Papers 
Alice Jordan 


Informal essays the reading American 
children the 19th century. “Beautifully de- 
signed Nora Unwin, this book feast 
eye and mind. Miss Jordan brings 
keen sense values, quiet humor, and deep 
Gould Davis. $3.75 


The Thomas Handforth 
Horn Book 


Art lovers will greatly appreciate this extra 
issue The Horn Book devoted the life and 
work Thomas Artist, Illustrator, 
Author, winner the Caldecott Medal for 
1938. illustrated with reproductions 
his work. $1.00 


Books, Children and Men 


Hazard 
Translated Marguerite Mitchell 


“The most delightful and discerning book that 
Adams, Readers Horn Book who have 
not yet purchased this magnificent contribution 
the world children’s books may secure 
copies through their regular directly 
from The Horn Book. $3.00 


All these books make beautiful, easy-to-wrap gifts. Make sure 
these and The Horn Book Magazine are your Christmas gift list. 


Please order early from 
THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
248 Boylston Street Boston Massachusetts 
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THE NEW BASAL SERIES FOR GRADES through 


ISPOUR LANGUAGE 


STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, 
RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


Our bases all language experiences new 
studies child growth 


introduces activities and skills only when child has the ability 
understand them and the need for using them daily living 


utilizes the interests and experiences children successive levels 
their development motivate continuous learning observing, 
listening, reading, speaking, and writing 


builds sound maintenance program including stimulating review 
material and practical devices for self-evaluation 


discusses ‘basic principles and methods language instruction 
the Guides for Teaching and suggests practical procedures for adapt- 
ing the books individual and class needs 


For TEACHING, Grades and 
Grades through 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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